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To Grow In Wisdom 


By ABRAHAM J, HESCHEL 


I see the sick and the despised, the 
defeated and the bitter, the rejected 
and the lonely. I see them clustered 
together and alone. I hear them pray 
for the release that comes with death 
or clinging to a hope for somebody’s 
affection that does not come to pass. 
I see them deprived and forgotten, 
masters yesterday, outcasts today. 

What we owe the old is reverence, 
but all they ask for is consideration, 
attention, not to be discarded, for- 
gotten. What they deserve is pre- 
ference, yet we do not even grant 
them equality. One father finds it 
possible to sustain a dozen children, 
yet a dozen children find it im- 
possible to sustain one father. 

Perhaps this is the most embar- 
rassing aspect of the situation. The 
care for the old is regarded as an act 
of charity rather than as a supreme 
privilege. In the never dying utter- 
ance of the Ten Commandments, 
the God of Israel did not proclaim: 
Honor Me, Revere He. He proclaim- 
ed instead: Revere your father and 
your mother. There is no reverence 
for God without reverence for father 
and mother. 


Father and mother are always 
older, more advanced in years. But 
is being advanced in years to be con- 
sidered an advance or a retreat? 

Ours is a twin-problem: The at- 
titude of society to the old and old 
age as well as the attitude of the old 
to being old. 

The typical attitude to old age is 
characterized by fear, confusion, 
absurdity, self-deception, and dis- 
honesty. It is painful and_ bizarre. 
Old age is something we are all 





Adapted from Professor A. J. 
Heschel’s address delivered at the 
1961 White House Conference on 
Aging in Washington, D.C., Janu- 
ary 9, 1961, and published in “AG- 
ING,” February, 1961, by the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, under the title “The 
Older Person and The Family in the 
Perspective of Jewish Tradition.” 
Reprinted with permission of the 
author and the editor of “Aging.” 
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anxious to attain. However, once at 
tained we consider it a defeat, a form 
of capital punishment. Enabling us 
to reach old age, medical science may 
think, it gave us a blessing; how- 
ever, we continue to act as if it 
were a disease. 

More money and time are spent on 
the art of concealing the signs of old 
age than on the art of dealing with 
heart-disease or cancer. You find 
more patients in the beauty parlors 
than in the hospitals. We would 
rather be bald than grey. A white 
hair is an abomination. Being old is 
a defeat, something to be ashamed 
of. Authenticity and honesty of ex- 
istence are readily exchanged for 
false luster, for camouflage, sham, 
and deception. 

A grey hair may destroy the chance 
for promotion, may cost a salesman 
his job, and inwardly alienate a son 
from his father. The fear of being 
considered old has become a trau- 
matic obsession. Only very few peo- 
ple are endowed with the rare and 
supreme courage to admit their true 
age without embarrassment. With 
the rest of us, courage and honesty 
go underground when the question 
of age is discussed. The most delight- 
ful resolution this Conference could 
pass would be to eliminate from 
now on any mention of the date of 
birth from the birth certificate. 

A vast amount of human misery, 
as well as enormous cultural and 
spiritual damage, are due to these 
twin phenomena of our civilization: 
the contempt for the old and the 
traumatic fear of getting old. Mono- 
theism has acquired a new meaning: 
the one and only thing that counts is 
being young. Youth is our god, and 
being young is divine. To be sure, 
youth is a very marvelous thing. 


‘However, the cult of youth is idola- 


try. Abraham is the grand old man, 
but the legend of Faust is pagan. 


The Test of a People 


What is necessary is a revision of 
attitudes and conceptions. Old age is 
not a defeat but a victory, not a 
punishment but a privilege. In edu- 
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Jewish Theological $ y of Amer. 
ica. He has also taught at the Hebrew 
Union College in Cincinnati and has 
served as visiting professor at the 
University of Minnesota, the University 
of lowa, and as Thorp Lecturer at Cor- 
nell University. 

Among his publications are: “The 
Earth is the Lord,” “Man is Not 
Alone,” “God in Search of Man” and 
“Man‘s Quest for God.” He is the 
author of a major book on the the- 
ology of the rabbis, and a work on 
the prophets in Israel, both of which 
will be published soon. 











cation we stress the importance of 
the adjustment of the young to so- 
ciety. Our task is to-call for the ad- 
justment of society to the old. 

By what standards do we measure 
culture? It is customary to evaluate 
a nation by the magnitude of its 
scientific contributions or the quality 
of its artistic achievements. How- 
ever, the true standard by which to 
gauge a culture is the extent to 
which reverence, compassion, justice 
are to be found in the daily lives 
of a whole people, not only in the 
acts of isolated individuals. Culture 
is a style of living. compatible with 
the grandeur of being human. 

The test of a people is how it be- 
haves toward the old. It is easy to 
love children. Even tyrants and dic- 
tators make a point of being fond 
of children. But the affection and 
care for the old, the incurable, the 
helpless, are the true gold mines of 
a culture. 


individual Benevolence and 

Community Responsibility 
‘In our own days, a néw’ typeof 
fear has evolved in the hearts of tien; 
the fear of medical bills. In the spirit 
of the principle that reverence for the 
old takes precedence over reverence 
for God, we are compelled to confess 
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that a nation should be ready to sell, 
if necessary, the treasures from its art 
collection and the sacred objects from 
its houses of worship in order to help 
one sick man. 

Is there anything as holy, as ur- 
gent, as noble, as the effort of the 
whole nation to provide medical care 
for the old? 

This is one of the great Biblical 
insights: the needs of suffering hu- 
manity are a matter of personal as 
well as public responsibility. The 
representatives of the community are 
responsible for the neglect of human 
life, if they have failed to provide 
properly for those in need. The 
ancient sages realized that it was not 
enough to rely upon individual bene- 
volence, and that care for the sick 
was a responsibility of the com- 
munity. 

It is in accord with this tradition 
that all major religious organizations 
have endorsed the principle of gov- 
ernment responsibility and the use 
of the Social Security mechanism as 
the most effective medium for deal- 
ing with the problem of medical care 
for the aged. 


The Trivialization 
of Existence 


It is marvelous indeed that for the 
first time in history, our society is 
ready and able to provide for the 
material needs of its senior citizens. 
Yet, in addition to the problem of 
material security, we must face the 
problem of psychological and spiritual 
security. 

How to save the old from des- 
pondency, despair? How to lend 
beauty to being old? How to regain 
the authenticity of old age? 

Old age is a major challenge to 
the inner life; it takes both wisdom 
and strength not to succumb to it. 
According to all the standards we 
employ socially as well as privately, 
the aged person is condemned as in- 
ferior. In terms of manpower he is 
a liability, a burden, a drain on our 
resources. Conditioned to operate as 
a machine for making and spending 
money, with all other relationships 
dependent upon its efficiency, the 
moment the machine is out of order 
and beyond repair, one begins to feel 
like a ghost without a sense of reality. 
The aged may be described as a per- 
son who does not dream anymore, 
devoid of ambition, and living in fear 
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of losing his status. Regarding, him- 
self as a person who has outlived his 
usefulness, he feels as if he had to 
apologize for being alive. 

The tragedy is that old age comes 
upon us as a shock for which we are 
unprepared. If life is defined ex- 
clusively in terms of functions and 
activities, is it still worth living when 
these functions and activities are 
sharply curtailed? 

The tragedy, I repeat, is that most 
of us are unprepared for old age. We 
know a great deal about what to do 
with things, even what to do with 
people; we hardly know what to do 
with ourselves. We know how to act 
in public; we do not know what 
to do in privacy. Old age involves 
the problem of what to do with 
privacy. 

While we do not officially define 
old age as a second childhood, some 
of the programs we devise are highly 
effective in helping the aged to be- 
come children. The preoccupation 
with games and hobbies, the over-em- 
phasis upon recreation, while certain- 
ly conductive to eliminating boredom 
temporarily, hardly contribute to 
inner strength. The effect is rather 
a pickled existence, preserved in 
brine with spices. 

Is this the way and goal of ex- 
istence: to study, grow, toil, mature, 
and to reach the age of retirement in 
order to live like a child? After all, 
to be retired does not mean to be 
retarded, 


What is the role of recreation in 
the life of the aged? Is it merely to 
serve as a substitute for work one 
has done in earlier years? It seems to 
me that recreation is serving a dif- 
ferent purpose, and that an_ over- 
indulgence in recreational activities 
aggravates rather than ameliorates 
a condition it.is trying to deal with, 
namely the trivialization of existence. 
In the past it was ritual and prayer 
that staved off that danger. 

For thousands of years human ex- 
istence was not simply confined to 
the satisfaction of trivial needs. 
Through prayer and ritual man was 
able to remain open to the wonder 
and mystery of existence, to lend a 
tinge of glory to daily deeds. 

Modern man has discarded ritual, 
failed to learn the art of prayer, but 
found a substitute for both in occu- 
pational routine. He severed relations 


to God, to the cosmos, or even to his 
people, but became engrossed in the 
search for success. The excitement 
of success took the place of inspira- 
tion. Upon his retirement from labor 
or business, games and hobbies, the 
country club or golf take the place 
of church, synagogue, ritual, and 
prayer. This, then, is the fact: hob- 
bies have become a substitute for 
ritual, not only for work. Should 
we not clearly distinguish between 
recreation as a substitution and re- 


creation as a solution? 


Authentic human existence in- 
cludes both work and worship, utili- 
zation and celebration. We have a 
right to consume because we have 
the power to celebrate. The man of 
our time is losing the power to cele- 
brate; instead of participating in 
spiritual celebration, he seeks to be 
amused or entertained. It is upon 
reaching the summit of his years, that 
man discovers that entertainment is 
no substitute for celebration. 

What are the basic spiritual ills 
of old age? 

1) The sense of being useless to, 
and rejected by, family and 
society : 

2) The sense of inner emptiness 
and boredom; 

3) Loneliness and the fear of time. 

Let us analyze the root as well as the 
cure of these three ills. 


The Sense of Being 
Useless to Society 


While it is vitally important to 
see man in his relation to society, 
we must not forget that society is 
not man’s only and ultimate referent. 
In spite of the fact that our ideologies 
and institutions continue to imply 
that the worth of a person is equival- 
ent to his usefulness to society, every 
one of us entertains the keen ex- 
pectation that other people will not 


,tegard him merely because of what 


he is worth to them, because he is 
capable of satisfying other people’s 
needs, but will regard him as a being 
significant and valuable in himself. 
Just as the grandeur of the sun or 


‘an oak tree is not reducible to the 


functions it fulfills, so is the gran- 
deur of a human life not reducible 
to the needs it is capable of satisfy- 
ing. Even he who does not regard 
himself as an absolute end, rebels 
against treated as a means to an end, 
as subservient to other men. The 
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rich, the men of the world, want to 
be loved for their own sake, for their 
essence, whatever it may mean, not 
for their achievements or possessions. 
Nor do the old and sick expect help 
because of what they may give us 
in return. Who needs the handi- 
capped, the incurably sick, the main- 
tenance of whom is a drain on the 
treasury of the state? It is, moreover, 
obvious that a person’s service to 
society does not claim all of his life 
and can therefore not be the ulti- 
mate answer to his quest of meaning 
for life as a whole. Man has more 
to give than what other men are able 
or willing to accept. To say that life 
could consist of care for others, of 
incessant service to the world, would 
be a vulgar boast. What we are able 
to bestow upon others is usually less 
and rarely more than a tithe. 


There are alleys in the soul where 
man walks alone, ways that do not 
lead to society, a world of privacy 
that shrinks from the public eye. 
Life comprises not only arable, pro- 
ductive land, but also mountains of 
dreams, an underground of sorrow, 
towers of yearning, which can hardly 
be utilized to the last for the good 
of society, unless man be converted 
into a machine in which every screw 
must serve a function or be removed. 
It is a profiteering state which, trying 
to exploit the individual, asks all of 
man for itself. 


And if society as embodied in the 
state should prove to be corrupt and 
my effort to cure its evils unavailing, 
would my life as an individual have 
been totally devoid of meaning? If 
society should decide to reject my 
services and even place me in solitary 
confinement, so that I will surely die 
without being able to bequeath any 
influence to the world I love, will 
I then feel compelled to end my life? 


Human existence cannot derive its 
ultimate meaning from society, be- 
cause society itself is in need of 


meaning. It is as legitimate to ask: | 


Is mankind needed? — as it is to 
ask: Am I needed? 


Humanity begins in the individual 
man, just as history takes its rise 
from a singular event. It is always 
one man at a time whom we keep in 
mind when we pledge: “with malice 
toward none, with charity for all,” 
or when trying to fulfill: “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” The term “man- 
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kind,” which in biology denotes the 
human species, has an entirely dif- 
ferent meaning in the realm of ethics 
and religion. Here mankind is not 
conceived as a species, as an abstract 
concept, stripped from its concrete 
reality, but as an abundance of 
specific individuals; as a community 
of persons rather than as a herd or 
a multitude of nondescripts. 


While it is true that the good of 
all counts more than the good of one, 
it is the concrete individual who 
lends meaning to the human race. 
We do not think that a human being 
is valuable because he is a member 
of the race; it is rather the opposite: 
the human race is valuable because 
it is composed of human beings. 


The Sense of Inner 
Emptiness and Boredom 


Old age is an age of anguish and 
boredom. The only answer to such 
anguish is a sense of significant 
being. 

The sense of significant being is 
a thing of the spirit. Stunts, buffers, 
games, hobbies, slogans are all evas- 
ions. What is necessary is an ap- 
proach, a getting close to the sources 
of the spirit. Not the suppression of 
the sense of futility, but its solution; 
not reading material to while away 
one’s time, but learning to exalt one’s 
faculties is the answer; not entertain- 
ment but celebration. 


To attain a sense of significant 
being we must learn to be involved 
in thoughts that are ahead of what 
we already comprehend, to be in- 
volved in deeds that will generate 
higher motivations. 


There is a level of existence where 
one cannot think anymore in terms 
of self-centered needs and satisfac- 
tions, where the problem that can- 
not be silenced is: Who needs me? 
Who needs mankind? How does one 
relate himself to a source of ultimate 
meaning? The cry for such related- 
ness which gains intensity with old 
age is a cry for a referent that trans- 
cends personal existence. It is not 
experienced as a need from within 
but as a situation of being exposed 
to a demand from without. 


Significant being is not measured 
by the amount of needs that agitate 
a person but by the intensity and 
depth of the response to a wisdom 
in relation to which my mind is an 


after-thought, by the discovery that 
the moment to come is an anticipa- 
tion, an expectation, waiting to re- 
ceive my existence. Significant being 
means experiencing moments of time 
as a comprehension which embraces 
me. « 


What a person lives by is not only 
a sense of belonging but also a sense 
of indebtedness. The need to be need- 
ed corresponds to a fact: something is 
corresponds to a fact: something is 
asked of man, of every man. Ad- 
vancing in years must not be taken 
to mean a process of suspending the 
requirements and commitments un- 
der which a person lives. To be is to 
obey. A person must never cease to 


Our work for the advanced in 
years is handicapped by our cling- 
ing to the dogmatic belief in the 
immutability of man. We conceive 
of his inner life as a closed system, 
as an automatic, unilinear, irreversi- 
ble process which cannot be altered, 
and of old age as a stage of stagna- 
tion into which a person enters 
with his habits, follies, and prejudices. 
To be good to the old is to cater 
to their prejudices and eccentricities. 


May I suggest that man’s potential 
for change and growth is much great- 
er than we are willing to admit and 
that old age be regarded not as the 
age of stagnation but as the age of 
opportunities for inner growth? 


The years of old age may enable 
us to attain the high values we failed 
to sense, the insights w- have missed, 
the wisdom we ignored. They are 
indeed formative years, rich in pos- 
sibilities to unlearn the follies of 
a lifetime, to see through inbred self- 
deceptions, to deepen understanding 
and compassion, to widen the horizon 
of honesty, to refine the sense of fair- 
ness. 


One ought to enter old age the 
way one enters the senior year at a 
university, in exciting anticipation 
of consummation. Rich in perspec- 
tive, experienced in failure, the per- 
son advanced in years is capable of 
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shedding prejudices and the fever of 
vested interests. He does not see any- 
more in every fellow man a person 
who stands in his way, and com- 
petitiveness may cease to be his way 
of thinking. 

At every home for the aged there 
is a director of recreation in charge 
of physical activities; there ought 
to be also a director of learning in 
charge of intellectual activities. We 
insist upon minimum standards for 
physical well being, what about mini- 
mum standards for intellectual well 
being? 

What the nation needs is senior 
universities, universities for the ad- 
vanced in years where wise men 
should teach the potentially wise, 
where the purpose of learning is not 
a career, but where the purpose of 
learning is learning itself. 

Education for Retirement 

The goal is not to keep the old 
man busy, but to remind him that 
every moment is an opportunity for 
greatness. Inner purification is at 
least as important as hobbies and 
recreation. The elimination of re- 
sentments, of residues of bitterness, 
of jealousies and wrangling, is cer- 
tainly a goal for which one must 
strive. 

Only very few people realize that 
it is in the days of our youth that we 
prepare ourselves for old age. 

This is an imperative we must be 
conscious of even in youth. Prepare 
spiritually for old age and learn how 
to cultivate it. The ancient equation 
of old age and wisdom is far from 
being a misconception. However, age 
is no guarantee for wisdom. A He- 
brew proverb maintains: “A wise 
old man the older he gets the wiser 
he becomes, a vulgar old man the 
older he gets the less wise he be- 
comes.” People are anxious to save 
up financial means for old age; they 
should also be anxious to prepare a 
spiritual income for old age. That 
ancient principle — listen to the voice 
of the old — becomes meaningless 
when the old have nothing mean- 
ingful to say. Wisdom, maturity, 
tranquillity do not come all of a 
sudden when we retire from business. 
We must begin teaching in public 
schools about the virtues that come 
to fruition with the advance in years, 
about the wisdom and peace that 
arrive in old age. Reverence for the 
(Continued on page 6) 
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WISDOM (Cont. from page 4) 

old must be an essential part of 
elementary education at school, and 
particularly at home. Education for 
retirement is a life long process. 


Loneliness and the 
Fear of Time 


One of the major ills of old age 
as well as one of the roots of the 
general fear of old age is the fear of 
time. It is like living on a craggy 
ridge over a wide abyss. Time is the 
only aspect of existence which is com- 
pletely beyond man’s control. He may 
succeed in conquering space, in send- 
ing satellites around the moon, but 
time remains immune to his power; a 
moment gone by not even General 
Motors can bring back. Being used 
to dealing with things he can man- 
age, the encounter with time is the 
most stunning shock that comes to 
man. In his younger years, he is too 
busy to react to it; it is in old age 
that time may become a nightmare. 
We are all infatuated with the 
splendor of space, with the grandeur 
of things of space. Thing is a cate- 
gory that lies heavy on our minds, 
tyrannizing all our thoughts. Our 
imagination tends to mold all con- 
cepts in its image. In our daily lives 
we attend primarily to that which the 
senses are spelling out for us; to what 
the eyes perceive, to what the fingers 
touch. Reality to us is thinghood, 
consisting of substances that occupy 
space; even God is conceived by 
most of us as a thing. 


The result of our thingness is 
our blindness to all reality that fails 
to identify itself as a thing, as a 
matter of fact. This is obvious in our 
understanding of time, which being 
thingless and insubstantial, appears 
to us as if it has no reality. 

Indeed, we know what to do with 
space but do not know what to do 
about time, except to make it sub- 
servient to space, or to while it away, 
to kill time. However, time is life, 
and to kill time is to murder. Most 
of us seem to labor for the sake of 
things of space. As a result we suffer 
from a deeply rooted dread of time 
and stand aghast when compelled to 
look into its face. Time to us is 
sarcasm, a slick treacherous monster 
with a paw like a furnace incinerat- 
ing every moment of our lives. 
Shrinking, therefore, from facing 
time, we escape for shelter to things 
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of space. The intentions we are 
unable to carry out we deposit in 
space; possessions become symbols of 
our repressions, jubilees of our repres- 
sions, jubilees of frustrations. _ But 
things of space are not fireproof; they 
only add fuel to the flames. Is the 
joy of possession an antidote to the 
terror of time which grows to be a 
dread of the inevitable death? Things, 
when magnified, are forgeries of hap- 
piness, they are a threat to our very 
lives; we are more harassed than 
supported by the Frankensteins of 
spatial things. 

Most of us do not live in time 
but run away from it; we do not see 
its face, but its make-up. The past 
is either forgotten or preserved as 
a cliche, and the present moment 
is either bartered for a silly trinket 
or beclouded by false anticipations. 
The present moment is a zero, and so 
is the next moment, and a_ vast 
stretch of life turns out to be a series 
of zeros, with no real number in 
front. 

Blind to the marvel of the present 
moment, we live with memories of 
moments missed, in anxiety about an 
emptiness that lies ahead. We are 
totally unprepared when the prob- 
lem strikes us in unmitigated form. 

It is impossible for man to shrink 
the problem of time. The more we 
think the more we realize; we can- 
not conquer time through space. We 
can only master time in time. 


The Moment Is the Marvel 


Time is man’s most important 
frontier, the advance region of sig- 
nificance being, a region where man’s 
true freedom lies. Space divides us, 
time unites us. We wage wars over 
things of space; the treasures of time 
lie open to every man. 


Time has independent ultimate 
significance; it is of more majesty 
and more evocative of awe than even 
a sky studded with stars. Gliding 
gently in the most ancient of all 
splendors, it tells so much more 
than space can say in its broken 
language of things, playing sym- 
phonies upon the instruments of 
isolated beings, unlocking the earth 
and making it happen. Time is the 
process of creation, and things of 
space are results of creation. When 
looking at space we see the pro- 
ducts of creation. When intuiting 
time we hear the process of creation. 


Things of space exhibit a deceptive 
independer:ce. They show off a 
veneer of limited permanence. Things 
created conceal the Creator. It is the 
dimension of time wherein man 
meets God, wherein man becomes 
aware that every instant is an act of 
creation, a Beginning, opening up 
new roads for ultimate realizations. 
Time is the presence of God in the 
world of space, and it is within time 
that we are able to sense the unity of 
all beings. 

Time is perpetual presence, per- 
petual novelty. Every moment is a 
new arrival, a new bestowal. Just to 
be is a blessing, just to live is holy. 
The moment is the marvel; it is in 
evading the marvel of the moment 
that boredom begins that ends in 
despair. 

Old age has the vicious tendency 
of depriving a person of the present. 
The aged thinks of himself as be- 
longing to the past. But it is precisely 
the openness to the present that he 
must strive for. The marvel is dis- 
covered in celebration. 

He who lives with a sense for the 
Presence knows that to get older 
does not mean lose time but rather 
to gain time. And, he also knows 
that in all his deeds, the chief task 
of man is to sanctify time. All it 
takes to sanctify time is God, a soul, 
and a moment. And the three are 
always here. 


The Meaning of the Family 


It is still considered proper to ex- 
pect that the first responsibility in 
planning for the senior citizen rests 
with the family. Such expectation 
presupposes the concept of a family 
which is not only an economic unit 
but also an interplay of profoundly 
personal relations. It thinks of the 
family not only as a process of living 
together but also of a series of de- 
cisive acts and events in which all 
members are involved and by which 
they are inwardly affected. 

What is characteristic of the 
modern family is that on the level 
of profound personal experience, 
parents and children live apart. The 
experiences shared at home are 
perfunctory rather than creative. In 
the past, it was the role of the father 
to lead the children through mo- 
ments of exaltation. Whatever stood 
out as venerable and lofty was as- 


(Cont. on page 16) 
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Florida Association - Backed 
Legislation Passes 


On Monday, May 15, Bill 1040 
with Amendments was passed by the 
House in Tallahassee and sent to the 
Senate for Committee hearing. This 
week the Bill has been reported out 
of the Senate Committee and is on 
the Senate calendar for action. 
House Bill CH.B. 1041 with Amend- 
ments to Section 400-01) has been 
long sought by our association and 
by the State Board of Health. 

The gist of this bill is to bring 
all nursing homes, regardless of what 
they may be called (guest house, 
rest home, boarding home, etc..) who 
give nursing care, under the State 
license law. This means all nursing 
homes, regardless of size must be 
licensed and approved by the State 
Board of Health. This will protect 
the health and the welfare of all 
aged and chronically ill persons in 
need of nursing care, regardless of 
the size or name of the institution in 
which they are living. 

By the way, this bill does not 
affect private individuals caring for 
members of their families or friends 
without compensation. But, it does 
affect those few individuals in the 


State who are operating small sub- 
standard homes in fraudulent viola- 
tion of the health laws. The Bill also 
provides penalty for violation and 
prohibits false advertising in our pro- 
fession. 

The Florida association has spent 
many years together with the State 
Board of Health to bring this Bill 
to the Senate, and it has unanimously 
backed this effort. 

Special congratulations are due to 
Mr. Bill Weiand of West Palm 
Beach who has guided this legisla- 
tive action. 


Another Matter 
Before the Legislature 


A part of the Appropriations Bill 
now before the Legislature deals with 
the grants to State and County Wel- 
fare agencies for assistance in nurs- 
ing home vendor payments. Some of 
these funds have been cut back by 
the State Welfare Board and should 
be restored for many reasons. The 
present $100 per month vendor pay- 
ment assistance to nursing home 
residents has already allowed many 
smaller nursing homes and with 


large welfare lists to receive sub- 
stantial increases from these patients 
and as a result has made it possible 
for those conscientious administrators 
to make improvements in their facili- 
ties. This, in turn, makes for better 
patient care. This $100 vendor pay- 
ment (raised from $66) has greatly 
helped in its counties in the State 
which do not supplement the state 
payments at all. 


Sub-Standard Homes 


In these counties many deplorable 
sub-standard nursing homes have 
been forced to exist on payments of 
$66 a month for state patients. While 
none of us like to be overly taxed, 
at the same time we all have a re- 
sponsibility toward those people who 
are unable to care for themselves. A 
$100 vendor payment has made 
some strides in the care of these in- 
digent persons. Also the $100 vendor 
payment has helped many persons 
on pensions and social security 
whose incomes have been greatly 
depleted by the inroad of inflation. 
These people who are not indigent 
and may have had adequate retire- 
ment incomes, now find because of 
inflation, these retirement incomes 
are inadequate; but, when combined 
with the $100 payment they can get 
adequate nursing home care, which 
they need. 


ARS Gets Grant For State Hospital Project 


The Arkansas Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice has received a $50,000 federal 
grant to conduct a research and de- 
monstration project at the Benton 
Unit of the Arkansas State Hospital. 
The Project will be an attempt to 
determine the vocational rehabilita- 
tion potential and individual reha- 
bilitation needs of the patients. 

The State of Arkansas is nationally 
recognized as a leader in the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the mentally 
ill — due to the cooperative program 
established by the Arkansas State 


Hospital and the Arkansas Rehabili- ° 


tation Service. Officials of each 
agency are convinced that many more 
of the mentally ill can be rehabili- 
tated into society through a further 
expansion and implementation of the 
existing program. 

This project will operate under the 
medical administrative control of the 
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State Hospital with the Rehabilita- 
tion Service acting in a consultative 
capacity. The staff will be paid by 
the Rehabilitation Service. Patients 
will be referred to the Rehabilitation 
Service for acceptance or rejection. 
If accepted, the needed services will 
be provided by the Rehabilitation 
Service at the Little Rock facility, the 
Hot Springs Rehabilitation Center, 
or in the local community, depend- 
ing upon the nature and availability 
of the service required. 

The program was planned jointly 
by Dr. Granville L. Jones, ASH 
superintendent; and Don W. Rus- 
sell, ARS director. 

The federal funds will enable the 
rehabilitation service to provide the 
additional staff required to carry out 
the project. 

The expanded program is based on 
the conviction and on the knowledge 


that these two agencies can and will 
continue to coordinate their efforts 
and activities to benefit the men- 
tally ill of the State of Arkansas. 


The key factor will be the selec- 
tion of patients with vocational re- 
habilitative potentiality. 


The economical and humanitarian 
benefits of rehabilitation to the in- 
dividual are obvious. The economi- 
cal advantage of the cooperative pro- 
gram to the State of Arkansas is also 
obvious. 


The problem involved is that of 
additional funds to provide the 
service; the primary purpose is that 
screening of patients for rehabilita- 
tive potential; and the program is 
expected to result in the discovery 
of many persons who can be removed 
from the State Hospital when the 
necessary services are provided. 
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President Barlow Honored 


In Albany, New York, on June 
24, 1961, at the 104th commence- 
ment exercises, held in the Philip 
Livingston Junior High School audi- 
torium, Albany Business College 
president Alton E. Barlow of Canton 
with its annual Civic Service Award. 


In making the announcement, 
Prentiss Carnell, president, stated: 
“At a time when there is so much 
public awareness of the needs of 
our senior citizenry, Albany Busi- 

sa ; ; 
ness College is proud to pay tribute 
to Mr. Barlow as one of the state’s 
leading nursing home administrators 
for over 26 years and an outstanding 
alumnus of our school.” 


Mr. Barlow, a resident of Canton, 
New York, and president of the 
New York State Nursing Home 
Association, Inc. since 1955, has 
been a tireless worker on the local 
and state levels for the past decade 
in the interests of nursing homes. 
He founded the first hospital in 
Canton and currently owns and ad- 
ministers a 60-bed nursing home in 
Canton. 


Since his graduation from Albany 
Business College in 1933, Mr. Bar- 
low has been active in church, civic 
and fraternal organizations, and on 
January 1, 1961, he became Presi- 
dent of the American Nursing Home 
Association. 
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This civic service award has been 
presented annually by the Albany 
Business College as a highlight of 
its graduation ceremonies. Among 
the notables who have been recipi- 
ents of this honor in the past 25 
years are Harold J. Arthur, former 
governor of Vermont; the _ late 
George A. Eastwood, president of 
Armour Company; and Cesar D. 
Andrade, minister of finance, Ecqua- 
dor, South America. This year the 
honor was bestowed upon our Presi- 
dent Barlow in the presence of the 
year’s 280 graduates and numerous 
guests. 


Arkansas holds 
Ninth Annual Convention 


The Ninth Annual Convention 
of Arkansas Nursing Home Associa- 
tion was held at the Lafayette Hotel, 
Little Rock, Ark., May 9-11, 1961. 

The program speakers and their 
subjects were: 


Mr. James H. Francis, Little Rock, 
Ark. — “Keeping in Step with Your 
Insurance Needs.” 


Mr. Carl Adams, Commissioner of 
Arkansas Department of Public Wel- 
fare — “Keeping in Step with Your 
Medical Aid Program.” 

Mr. William E. Cox, Physical 
Therapy Consultant, Nursing Home 
Service Section, Division of Chronic 
Diseases, Department of Health, 


Education and Welfare, Washington, 
D. C. — “Keeping the Patient Stepp- 
ing.” 

Miss Mary Kulhman, Nutrition 
Field Representative, Consumer Ser- 
vice Department, American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, Illinois — “Keep- 
ing Step with Nutritional Need of 
the Aged.” 


“Tell Me How” was the topic of 
a panel discussion. Panel subjects 
and speakers were: “New Ideas in 
Nursing Home Management” by 
Mrs. Theo Brady; “Legal Procedures” 
by Attorney Glen Walther; and 
“New Steps in Crafts” by Miss Hays. 


During the business session, mem- 
bers voted to hire an executive secre- 
tary for the association. 

Mrs. Mason Comer, president of 
the association, gave a report on her 
many activities of the past year. 

A.N.H.A. representatives at the 
convention were First Vice President 
Eldred Thomas, Dallas, Texas, and 
Secretary William E. Beaumont, Jr., 


Little Rock, Ark. 


Graduate Nurses as 
Exchange Visitors 


We have learned that graduate 
nurses from other countries who are 
Exchange Visitors under the sponsor- 
ship of the Cook County School of 
Nursing Program Number P-11-948 
are presently working either part 
time or full time in other hospitals 
and/or nursing homes. 

The United States Department of 
Justice, Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service has advised that remu- 
nerative emploment for these nurses 
in this country, other than that 
which may be an integral part of 
the program for which they entered 
the United States, is in violation of 
the United States Information and 
Exchange Act of 1948, as amended. 
Part 63, Chapter 1, Title 22 of the 
Code of Federal Regulations, as 
amended, deals with the Exchange 
Visitor Program. 








We are specialists in arts and 
crafts for nursing home recre- 
ation programs. Wholesale 
prices. Free 24 page brochure. 


S & S ARTS & CRAFTS 
Colchester 5, Conn. 
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CONVENTIONS ARE THE 
BALANCE WHEEL 
OF AN ASSOCIATION 


CONVENTIONS ARE IMPORTANT! Most members agree. Thai’s why they 
attend so regularly . . . year after year. But how important is the convention 
to the organization? 


Meetings are the lifeblood of an association . . . the basic group activity 
in which all — or a large part of — the membership can take part together. 
The CONVENTION is “Old Home Week” that makes BELONGING a sort of 
family affair — and no family holds together without a periodic reunion. The 
ties that bind fellow members are stronger, in some ways, than blood relatio.- 
ships . . . because COMMON INTERESTS unite them into one association. Only 
at conventions can this sense of identity be felt and enjoyed. 


The convention is the balance wheel that directs the organization along 
its proper course. Officers can sound out each other and members on new 
ideas and improvements. No democracy can long survive if its leaders function 
in a vacuum, out of contact with the citizens by whose consent they manage its 
affairs. Like taxpayers, dues-payers have a right to be heard. The convention is 
the forum where they can exercise their franchise, formally and informally. 


The convention takes care of the essential business, including board and 
committee meetings, plus a steady succession of unscheduled, informal con- 
ferences and consultations. With all the members available in one place, planning 
and decisions can be expedited . . . a chat in the corridor or at a coffee broak 
saves reams of correspondence. 


At the convention new talent rises to the surface. A nominating commitiee, 
with its alertness, spots potential officers, chairmen and members for com- 
mittees. Most important . . . as good leaders are essential to progress. 


A convention is really an association on parade . . . with every member 
in the reviewing stand. As it passes by, each member can gauge its strengths 
and its weaknesses, praise its accomplishments, and appraise its fitness to 
serve in the future. And remember — being there is far better than reading about 
it or seeing it in photographs. 


I'll be looking for you in Cleveland. 


Sincerely, 


Executive Director 
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MORE NEWS ON ANHA 
1961 CONVENTION PLANS 


The future of America’s nursing 
homes — how they may become in- 
creasingly effective, mcre attractive 
to aging persons and others who re- 
quire constant nursing care and how 
they may provide needed service 
economically — will be considered 
at the 12th annual national conven- 
tion of the American Nursing Home 
Association in Cleveland, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 2 to 6, 1961. 

Representatives of 48 state nursing 
home associations will exchange 
views on all facets of the nursing 
home of the future. 

Planning, construction and financ- 
ing of new nursing homes will be the 
principal theme of the convention, 
according to Leo Glass, of Cincin- 
nati, general convention chairman. 
This theme will be discussed at a 
series of small group round-tables, 
with delegates free to move from 
table to table as they may find table 
topics in which they are most in- 
terested. 

At each group round-table, or 
“Trading Post”, will be an expert 
in some phase of nursing home 


management or administration to lead 
the discussion. These experts will in- 
clude representatives of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, Mort- 
gage Bankers of America, and the 
General Contractors’ Association of 
America. 


“Nursing Homes in a Changing 
America” will be the public relations 
theme of the convention, according 
to Mrs. Richard Belcher, Dixon, IIl., 
chairman of public relations of the 
association. To demonstrate the latest 
developments in the nursing home 
industry, there will be exhibits by 
more than 70 firms and individuals, 
constituting the largest display in 
the history of ANHA conventions. 


Dr. Tennyson Guyer, of Findlay, 
Ohio, widely known as an inspira- 
tional speaker, industrial public re- 
lations director and former member 
of the Ohio State Senate, will set 
the convention theme in a speech 
Tuesday morning, October 3, after 
the convention has been welcomed 
to Cleveland by Mayor A. J. Cele- 


brezze. 








To: Medical Collection Department 
Division of 

Columbia Adjustment Service Inc. 
1166 19th St., N.W. 

Washington 6., D.C. 


does not obligate me in any way. 


Institute’s name 


COLLECTIONS 
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Thousands of dollars are collected every month for 
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by the 


MEDICAL COLLECTION DEPT. 
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Roger Fleming, secretary-treasurer 
and director of the Washington of- 
fice, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, will be the speaker at the Tues- 
day afternoon session. 

Dr. Kenneth McFarland, of To- 
peka, Kansas, educational consultant 
and lecturer for the General Motors 
Corporation, will be the principal 
speaker at the convention banquet on 
Thursday evening, October 5. His 
theme will be “Success in the Sixties.” 

Mary Pickford, known for years 
as “America’s Sweetheart,” will be 
present to accept the association’s 
“Humanitarian Award” at the annual 
banquet. 

Mrs. Helen Holt, special assistant 
to nursing homes in the Federal 
Housing Administration, will speak 
at the Wednesday afternoon session, 
following a convention fashion show. 

Russell S. Adams, Cincinnati, pub- 
lic relations counselor of the ANHA, 
will act as chairman at the breakfast 
Wednesday morning for executives, 
secretaries and state association of- 
ficials, while Curt Weaver, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Nursing Home 
Association, will be chairman at the 
state presidents’ breakfast. 

Alton E. Barlow, Canton, N.Y., 
president of the association, will pre- 
side at principal sessions of the con- 
vention, while Eldred Thomas, Dal- 
las, Texas, vice-president; William E. 
Beaumont, Jr., Little Rock, Ark., 
secretary; and Morrill S. Ring, Sr., 
Medford, Mass., treasurer, will also 
preside at various sessions. Marjorie 
S. Davis, Denver, Colo., will preside 
at “Trading Post” reports. Alfred S. 
Ercolano, Washington, D. C., is 
executive director of the association. 


All sessions of the convention will 
be held at the Pick-Carter Hotel, 
Prospect and East Ninth Streets, 
Cleveland. Registration fee for “Early 
Birds” who register up to September 
15 will be $38 for one person from 
each nursing home. The second and 
additional “Companion Registrations” 
from the same home will be $25.00 
each. This fee includes all meals at 
the convention but not charges for 
rooms. The registration fee for dele- 
gates who register after September 
15 will be $45, it is announced. 

Only registered delegates and com- 
panion delegates will be eligible to 
attend the convention session, it 
was said. 
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MEAT SUPPLY INCREASES 
THIS SUMMER 


\f your food budget is most always strained by heavy meat buying, you've 
reason to be grateful for plentiful supplies of most kinds of meats. The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture lists turkeys and fresh peaches at the head of this months 
plentiful foods list. Plentiful and economical as these foods are, it’s hard to 
think of them as being more abundant than broiler-fryer chickens. Recent 
slaughter of broilers in U.S.D.A. inspected plants (which include 85 per cent 
of the total production) has been much above last year’s supply — in some cases 
as much as 30 per cent. Broiler slaughter is likely to exceed last year through July. 


Although red meats usually are less plentiful during summer than at other 
seasons, supplies of these meats are also larger than at this time last year. 
Though this increase is only slight, it’s enough to give us terrific value on 
ham and regular specials on franks, lunch meats, chuck roasts and steaks. Egg 
supply, already past its seasonal peak, is still large enough to keep prices 
relatively low. Shrimp, always costly this far inland, is listed on the plentiful 
foods list and we'll be seeing occasional specials on frozen and canned shrimp. 


FRESH PRODUCE 


Fresh vegetables, seasonally heavy in summer, are not quite so plentiful 
nationally as they were at this time last year; though homegrown ones will be 
good values as they are available. In local grocery stores, sweet corn and home- 
grown squash have already taken a place among the usual economy choices. 
Tomatoes, though homegrown, may not be low priced in our stores for long 
because national supply is lower this year than last. Green beans and crowder 
peas are gradually dropped in price. 











Calendar of Events Sept. 28-30, 1961 — National Nov. 7-9, 1961 — Texas Nursing 








Aug. 24-26, 1961 — Florida Nurs- 
ing Home Association Convention, 
Colony Beach Club, Long Boat Key, 


Sarasota, Florida. 


Aug. 29-31, 1961 — Tennessee 


Nursing Home Association Annual 
Convention, Patton Hotel, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. 


Sept. 25-28, 1961 — American Hos- 
pital Association convention — At- 


lantic City, N. J. 
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Nursing Home Institute convention 
— Pick-Carter Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Oct., 2-6, 1961 — American Nurs- 
ing Home Association annual con- 
vention — Pick-Carter Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Oct., 16-17, 1961 — Licensed 
Nursing Home Association of New 
Jersey, Inc. Convention, Traymore 


Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Oct., 24-25, 1961 — Iowa Nursing 
Home Association Convention, Hotel 
Kirkwood, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Home Association annual conven- 
tion, Shamrock Hotel, Houston, 
Texas. 


Nov. 29-Dec. 2, 1961 — APWA’S 
National Biennial Round Table Con- 
ference, Edgewater Beach I lotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 








MANAGEMENT DIRECTOR position 
open, Established home for the aged. 
Capacity approxi ly 100 bers. 
State training and experience in similar 
line of work, age, religious affiliation, 
references, Information held in confi- 
dence. W. B. Wetzler, 3036 Belvedere 
Blvd., Omaha, Nebraska. 
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Sample Menus . . . 


(For Those Not Requiring Special Diet) 

Ask a person about his nursing home and he will likely tell 
you about the food. Feod that tastes good goes a long way toward 
keeping nursing home residents happy. Food that meets the daily 
nutritional needs of th2 residents goes even further toward 
keeping them well. 

For some, good vlanning and preparation of the normal diet is 
enough; cthors need special diets; those who can take normal diets 
bet have trouble chewing need to have some foods ground or 
chopped. 

A diet that satisfies the wants of the people in your home 
might not satisfy their needs. Check yourself each day to see that 
you are providing for each patient, (1) at least a pint of milk as 
a beverage or in cream soups, custards, or creamed foods; (2) two 


or more servings (two or three ounce size) of high quality protein; 
(3) four or more half-cup servings of vegetables or fruits, (include 
in this group a good source of Vitamin C each day and a green or 
yellow vegetable every other day); (4) four or more servings of en- 
riched bread or cereal. Other foods should be included as needed to 
complete meals and provide needed food energy. Except in specific 
instances, no bread or beverage (other than milk) has been listed 


in menus below: 


* See Enclosed Receipes For: 
Fourth of July Ribbon Salad 
Melon Ball Salad 

Baked Hamburger Steaks 





Breakfast 4 


Chilled Grapefruit Sections 
Rice Cocked in Milk 
S:ft Scrambled Eaqgs 
Buttered Whole Wheat Toast 


Tuna Fish Salad in Lettuce Cup 
Paked Stuffed Potato 

S'iced Tomatoes 

Blushing Pear and Pineapple Salad 
Caraway French Bread — Butter 
Lemon Cake 


Lunch or supper 


Cream of Vegetable Soup 
Sa!tines 


5 


Sliced Bananas 

Hot Protein Plus 

Cereal — Milk 

Pancakes — Syrup or Honey 


Baked Beef Liver with 

Vegetable Sauce 

Putte‘ed Green Baby Lima Beans 
Broiled Summer Squash Wrappea 
in Bacon Slices 

Cantaloupe Fruit Ring Salad — 
Cream Mayonnaise 

Grapenut Tapioca Creme 


6 


Fresh Sliced Peaches 
Cornflakes 

Egg Omelet 

Crisp Bacon 

Buttered Toast — Apple Butter 


Broiled Sirloin Steak with 
Mushroom Sauce 

Snowflake Potatoes 

Lemon Buttered Broccoli Spears 
Peach-Cream Cheese Salad 
Hot Biscuits — Butter 
Chocolate Sundae 





Dinner Pimento Cheese Sandwich Baked Beef Burger Baked Macaroni and Cheese 
Molded Fruit Medley Salad Oven Browned Potatoes Buttered French Style Green Beans 
Baked Rice and date Custard Buttered Mixed Vegetables Diced Pear Salad — 
Toasted English Muffin Baked Egg Custard Pie 
Ambrosia Fruit Punch 
kf 11 12 13 
Brea ast Chilled Orange Juice Apple Sauce Chilled Orange Juice 


Blueberry Waffles 
Syrup or Honey 
Crisp Bacon 


Tomato-Poinsetta Style 
Stuffed with Salmon Salad 
Snowflake Potatoes 

Fresh Green Peans 

Sliced Peach Log Salad — 
F.uit French Dressing 
Lemon Chiffon Pie 


Lunch or supper 


Dkra and Tomato Sou 


Cornflakes with Milk 
Poached Egg 
Buttered Whole Wheat 


Baked Beef Loaf with 
Vegetable Sauce 

Stuffed Baked Potato 
Broccoli Spears with 
Hollandaise Sauce 

Fresh Beet and Pickle Relish 
Cherry Cobbler 


Chicken Chow Mein on 


Cream of Wheat Cooked in Milk 
Buttered Cinnamon Toast 
with Strawberry Preserves 


Baked Lamb Chop — 

Creamed New Potatoes and 
Green Peas 

Glazed Butternut Squash 
Grapefruit and Pineapple Salad 
Hot Rolls — Butter 

Cantaloupe - ala - Mode 


Chilled Vegetable Juice — 





Di Saltines Steamed Rice Toasted Club Sandwich 

inner Fluffy Cheese Omelet Buttered Asparagus (Sliced Cheese — Turkey — 
Butte‘ed Hominy Grits Broiled Banana Half Tomatoes — Lettuce — Bacon — 
Hot Grapefruit Muffin Toasted French Bread and Mayonnaise) 
Watermelon Slice Prune Whip Fruit Jello Cubes — Custard Sauce 
18 19 20 

Breakfast Chilled Grapefruit Sections Pineapple Juice Sliced Bananas 
Egg Omelet Hot Oatmeal with Milk Cornflakes with Milk 
Crisp Bacon Poached E French Toast — Maple Syrup 


Toasted Sweet Rolls 


Raked Ocean Perch — 

Parsley or Buttered New Potatoes 
Frozen Turnip Greens 

Molded Spiced Peach Salad 

Hot Corn Sticks — Butter 
Lemon Sherbet 


Lunch or supper 


Baked Macaroni and Cheese 
Cris> Bacon Slices 


gs 
Ruttered Whole Wheat Toast 
Apricot Jam 


Braised Beef Liver with 
Mushroom Grav 

Steamed Curried Rice 

Glazed Butternut Squash 
Tossed Fresh Vegetable 

Salad with Tomato Mayonnaise 
Orange Chiffon Cake 


Crisp Bacon 


Roast Sirloin of Beef — Natural Gravy 
Parsley Creamed New Potatoes 
Buttered Brussel Sprouts 

with Almond  Slivers 

Lettuce and Tomato Salad 

Hot Sesame Seed Rolls — Butter 
Fresh Peach Sundae 


Ham ala King on Toast Points 





Dinner Broccoli with Lemon Butter Grilled Cheeseburger Buttered Frozen Whole Pod Okra 
Shredded Carrot and Baked Mashed Potato Pattie Molded Mixed Fruit Salad 
Diced Pear Salad — Pimento-Wax Beans and Celery Chocolate Chip Cupcake 
Honey Mayonnaise Hot Apple Muffin — Honey 
Sugar Cookies — Milk Shake Melon Ball Cup 

Breakfast 


Chilled Tomato Juice 

Hot Ralston cooked in Milk 
Jelly Omelet 

Danish Pastry 


Broiled Salmon Steak with 
Anchovy Butter 

Buttered Green Peas 

Harvard Beets 

Salad — Honey French Dressing 
Sponge Cake Roll with 
Lemon Filling 


Lunch or supper 


Cream of Vegetable Soup 


Dinner Toasted Tuna Fish Salad 
Sandwich 
Molded Pineapple — Shredded 
Carrot Salad 
Strawberry Shortcake with 
Whipped Topping 
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Stewed Prunes 
Special K with Milk 
Soft Scrambled Eggs 
with Minced Ham 
Raisin Bread Toast 


Savory Beef Loaf with 

Piquant Sauce 

Mashed Potatoes 

Buttered Mixed Vegetables 
Chef's Salad Bowl with 
Vinegar-Oil Dressing 

Open-Face Apple Pie — Cheese 


Beef Stroganoff* on Egg Noodles 
Buttered Garden Fresh 

Spinach with H.B. Eggs 
Stewed Dried Apples 

Hot Corn Sticks — Butter 

Prune Chiffon Pie 


Stewed Rhubarb 

Hot Oatmeal with Milk 
Poached Eggs — Bacon 
Whole Wheat Toast 


Sliced Roast Turkey — Gravy 
Cranberry Sauce 

Boiled New Potatoes with 
Sour Cream and Green Peas 
Lemon Buttered Broccoli Spears 
Pear Half and Fresh Grape 
Salad — Fruit Dressing 

Butter Pecan Ice Cream 


Chilled Fruit Punch 

Cold Sliced Smoked Tongue 
Sliced Tomato and 
Asparagus Salad — 
Buttered Melba Toast 
Fresh Fruit Compote — 
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for a Month 





Breakfast 


Lunch or supper 


Dinner 


1 


Chilled Grapefruit Sections 
Cornflakes with Milk 
Ham Omelet 

Buttered Whole Wheat Toast 


Chicken - ala - King on Steamed Rice 
Puttered Green Beans 

Shredded Carrot and Raisin Salad — 
Whole Wheat Rolls — Butter 

Fres) Peach Shortcake — 

Whipped Cream 


Savory Potato Soup 

Toasted Croutons 

Brown Bread & Cream Cheese 
Sandwich 

Fresh Fruit Salad Ball — Cottage 
Mayonnaise 

Chocolate Milk 


2 


Orange Juice 

Oatmeal Cooked in Milk 
Poached Eggs 

Buttered Toast 

Orange Marmalade 


Irish Stew with Lamb 

Parslied Buttered New Potatoes 
Molded Mixed Fruit Salad 

Hot Corn Stick with Butter 
Pineapple Sherbet 

Sugar Cookie 


Roast Leg of Lamb — Currant Jelly 
Buttered Green Peas 

Fruited Harvard Beets 

Hot Bran Muffin — Butter 
Oatmeal Cookies 

Citrus Punch 


3 


Stewed Prunes 

Wheat Chex with Milk 
Crisp Bacon 

Buttered Cinnamon Toast 
with Grape Jelly 


Ham Loaf with 

Sauteed Pineapple Slice 

Baked Cream Style Corn Pudding 
Steamed Buttered Whole Pod Okra 
Sliced Tomato Salad 

Deep Dish Apple Pie — Hard Sauce 


Shirred Eggs in Bacon Ring 
Poppys: Buttered Noodles 
Peach Half with Peanut Butter — 
Honey Ball 

Toasted Whole Wheat Bread 
Chocolate Chip Sponge Cake 





7 


Cantaloupe Wedge 

Bran Flakes with Milk 

Soft Scrambled Eggs 

Buttered Whole Wheat Toast — 
Apple Jelly 


Broiled Veal Cutlet — Tomato Sauce 
New Potatoes in Cream Sauce 
Fresh Cropped Spinach with 
Lemon Wedge 

Orange and Grapefruit Salad — 
French Dressing 

Marble Cake 


Spaghetti with American Beef Sauce 
Buttered Mixed Vegetables 

Fruit Salad — Heney Dressing 
Jetly Layer Cake 


8 


Blended Citrus Juice 
Hot Oatmeal with Milk 
Poached Eggs 

Buttered Toast 


400 Degree Oven Baked Fryer — 
Cream Gravy 

Fluffy Steamed Rice 

Buttered Asparagus Spears 
Tessed Green Salad with 
Roquefort Dressing 

Jellied Strawberry Shortcake* 


Potato-Fluted 
Frankfurters 

Buttered Green Beans 
and Mushrooms 
Stewed Dried Apples 
Cream Puff 


9 


Sliced Bananas 
Special K with Milk 
Egg Omelet 
Buttered Raisin Toast 


Cold Sliced Ham and Swiss Cheese 
Potato Salad 

Sliced Tomatoes 

Fresh Fruit Salad with Jello Cubes 
Buttered French Bread 

Lime Sherbet 


Oven Browned Beef Pattie — 
Cheese Sauce 

Boiled New Potato with 

Sour Cream and Chive 

Glazed Whole Fresh Carrots 
Fruit Compote — Vanilla Wafers 


10 


Chilled Grapefruit Sections 
Hot Ralstens in Milk 
Soft Boiled Eggs 

Toasted English Muffin — 
Honey 


Roast Beef in Natural Gravy 
Franconia Potatoes 

Fresh Turnip Greens 

Chef’s Salad with 

1,000 Island Dressing 

Baked Apple with Whipped Cream 


Vegetable Chowder 

Fruit Harvest Plate 

(Fresh Pineapple Chunks— 

Orange Segments — 

Cantaloupe with Cottage Cheese — 
Gingerbread — Caramel Frosting 





14 


Blended Citrus Juices 
Wheat Chex with Milk 
Ham Omelet 

Whole Wheat Toast 


Beef Stew with Egg Noodles 
Boiled Green Cabbage Wedge 
Shredded Carrot and Raisin — 
Salad with Creamy Mayonnaise 
Hot Corn Muffin — "itter 
Sliced Peaches — Cookies 
Buttered Melba T-as’ 

Spice Cake wit! Fresting 


Vegetable-Beef Soup 
Cold Cuts — Cheese 
Pears on Pineionle — Peanuts 
Butter — Honey Ball 


15 


Cantaloupe — Lemon Wedge 
Cornflakes with Milk 

Baked Eggs in Toast Cup 
Cherry Jam 


Baked Pork Chop with Apple Sauce 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 

Baked Tomato and 

Eggplant Casserole 

Frozen Fruit Salad on Leaf Lettuce 
Lime Chiffon Pie 


Oven Browned 1/4 Fryer 
Poppyseed Noodles 
Buttered Mixed Vegetables 
Hot Biscuit — Butter 

Date Bar 

Fruit Punch 


16 


Chilled Orange Juice 
Soft Scrambled Eggs 
Crisp Bacon 

Buttered Hominy Grits 


Roast Leg of Lamb with 

Chuck Wagon Sauce* 

Potato Cubes with Light Celery — 
Green Pea Sauce 

French Bread — Butter 


Strawberry Ice Cream 
Chilled Apricot Nectar 
Open-Faced Bacon — Lettuce 
and Tomato Sandwich 
Marinated Asparagus and 
Deviled Egg Salad 

Fresh Peach Shortcake 


17 


Stewed Prunes 
Special K with Milk 
Grilled Ham Slice 
Buttered Popovers — 


Chicken Salad in Lettuce Cup 
Oven Browned Potato Cubes 
Buttered Fresh Green Beans 
Cantaloupe Ring Fruit Salad 
with French Dressing 
Caramel Custard 


Broiled Chopped Steak 

with Sauteed Mushrooms 
Stuffed Baked Potato 

Buttered Fresh Chopped Spinach 
Hot Corn Sticks 

Baked Apple with Cream 





21 


Chilled Orange Juice 
Farina Cooked in Milk 
Soft Scrambled Eggs 
Crisp Bacon 


Italian Lamb Stew with 
Spaghetti 

Fresh Vegetable Medley 

Fresh Fruit Salad with : 
Gelatin Cubes with Creamy Dressing 
Hot Corn Muffin — Butter 

Lemon Meringue Pie 


Vegetable Soup — Crackers 

Ham Salad on Whole Wheat Bread 
Oven Browned Potato Cubes 
Sliced Tomatoes 

Apple Brown Betty with 

Hard Sauce 


22 


Fresh Sliced Arkansas 

Peaches in Cream 

Sugar Frosted Flake 

Cereal with Milk 

French Toast — Hot Maple Syrup 


Oven Baked Spring Chicken — 
Giblet Gravy 

Whipped Fluffy Potatoes 
Buttered Green Beans 

Ranana - Orange and Cherry 
Salad with Fruit Dressing 
Cottage Pudding with 
Almond Sauce 


Baked Swiss Steak — 
Mushroom Gravy 
Buttered Rice 

Fresh Blueberry Cobbler 


23 


Chilled Citrus Juices 

Hot Malt Meal Cereal — Milk 
Poached Egg 

Crisp Bacon 


Grilled Ham slice 

Fresh Chowder Peas 

Shredded Lettuce and Tomato 
Salad — 1000 Island Dressing 
Hot Corn Sticks — Butter 
Chilled Peach Half Filled 
with Sherbet 


Chilled Grape Juice 

Sliced cold Cuts and Cheese 
Macaroni Salad wit 

Tomato Garnish 

Raspberry-Pear Mold on Lettuce 
Butterscotch Brownie 


24 


Frosted Boysenberries 
Cornflakes with Milk 
Golden Pancakes with 
Syrup or Honey 


Roast Round of Beef — Natural Gravy 
Oven Browned Potatoes 

Glazed Julienne Carrots 

Shredded Cabbage — Diced 
Apple and Raisin Salad — 

French Dressing 

Chocolate Glazed Cream Puff 


Grilled Canadian Bacon 

Spanish Rice 

Buttered French Cut Green Beans 
Hot Bran Muffin — Butter — 
Apple Jelly 

Royal Ann Cherries 





28 


Chilled Orange Sections 
Rice Krispies with Milk 
Poached Eggs 

Cheese Muffin — Butter — 


Broiled Canadian Bacon Slice 
Peaches on Watercress 

Steamed Cauliflower — 

Brown Crumb and Shredded Cheese 
Buttered Rye Bread 

Orange Chiffon Cake with 

Butter Cream Icing 


Hot Vegetable Soup 

Egg Salad and Ham Salad — 
Whole Wheat Finger 

Sandwich 

Molded Mixed Fruit Square 

with Cream Cheese — Nut Ball 
Pineapple Sherbet 
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29 


Stewed Prunes 

Hot Oatmeal with Milk 

Egg Omelet — Crisp Bacon 
Buttered Whole Wheat Toast 


Browned Beef Stew with 
Potatoes and Carrots 
Buttered Green Beans 
Hawaiian Cole Slaw with 
Honey Mayonnaise 

Hot Corn Sticks — Butter 
Lemon Snow on Pear Half 
with Custard Sauce 


Braised Sweetbreads with 
Mushrooms 

Buttered Baby Green Lima Beans 
Broiled Herb Buttered 

Hot Parker House Rolls — Butter 
Fruit Cup with Macaroons 


30 


Blended Fruit Juice 
Apple Pancakes 

Maple Syrup or Honey 
Crisp Bacon 


Roast Round of Beef — Natural Gravy 
Snowflake Potatoes 

Lemon Buttered Broccoli Spears 
Tossed Green Salad with 

Roquefort Dressing 

Whole Wheat Bread 


Hot Turkey Chowder 

Toasted Croutons 

Supper Plate: 

Sliced Turkey 

Sliced Avocoda — Cantaloupe 
and Asparagus Spears with 
Cottage Mayonnaise 

Lime Sherbet 


31 


Baked Apple with Coffee Cream 
Cream of Wheat Cooked in Milk 
Soft Scrambled Eggs 

Toasted English Muffins — 

Grape Jelly 


Baked Ham with 

Sauteed Pineapple Slice 

Whipped Potatoes 

Glazed Acorn Squash 

Shredded Lettuce and Tcmato Salad 
Vanilla Ice Cream 


Bologna Cup with Au-Gratin 
Potatoes 

French Chopped Spinach with 
Lemon Butter 

Pineapple Chunks and Orange 
Salad — Fruit Dressing 
Chocolate Meringue Pie 
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Recipes for Sample Monthly Menus 


JELLIED STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE 
(25 Servings) 

Jell-O Strawberry Gelatin — 3/4 Pounds or 1 3/4 cups 
Hot Water — 2 Quarts 
Lemon Juice — 2 Teaspoons 
Frozen Sliced Strawberries, thawed — 3 1/4 Pounds 
(juice included) 
Baked Sponge Cake or Plain Cake cut 21/4 Pounds 
(in 2 inch squares) fae 
Dissolve Jell-O in hot water and cool slightly. Add lemon juice and 
strawberries. Stir to distribute evenly. Chill until slightly thickened. 
Put 2-inch squares of cake in individual dishes or molds. Pour four 
ounces (3/4 cup) Jell-O mixture over each cake Chill until set. Serve 
with whipped cream or vanilla ice cream topping. 


BEEF STROGANOFF 
(25 Servings) 

Lean Beef, Cubed — 5 Pounds 
Butter — 11/2 Ounces ° 
Water — 11/2 Quarts 
Tomato Juice — 1 Cup 
Lemon Juice — 1/4 Cup 
Butter — 3/4 Cup 
Celery, Shredded — 21/2 cups 
Mushrooms, Sliced — 2 Quarts 
Thyme — 1 Teaspoon 
Sweet Basil — 1 Teaspoon 
Sour Cream — 3/4 Quart 
Flour — 4 ounces 
Water — 3/4 Cup 
Salt — 11/4 > ae 
Meat Coloring (Optional) 
Brown Beef cubes thoroughly in one and one half ounces of butter in 
heavy- bottomed kettle. Add one and one half quarts of water, tomato 
juice and lemon juice. Cover beef and let simmer about two hours 
until beef starts to be tender. 
Saute celery in 3/4 cup of butter. Add mushrooms. 
Add celery, Thyme, Sweet Basil, to beef mixture together with soui 
cream. Cover and cook until tender. 
Serve with steamed rice, noodles or mashed potatoes. 





GOOD BUYS* 


POULTRY — Fryers, turkeys. 
PORK — Hams and picnics, fresh roasts and 
steaks, sausage. 


BEEF — Ground meat, chuck, round steak, veal 
steaks. 


OTHERS — Eggs; lunch meats, liver, franks; tuna, 
frozen and canned fish and seafood; dairy 
products. 


VEGETABLES — Potatoes, greens, cabbage, celery, 
corn, beets, squash, tomatoes, onions, 
carrots, dried peas, beans and rice. 


FRUITS — Bananas, watermelons, peaches, canta- 
loupes, grapefruits; raisins; canned and 
frozen fruits, vegetables and juices. 


* In plentiful supply and at prices attractive to 
food shoppers. 
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POTATO-FLUTE!) FRANKFURTERS 
(25 Servings) 


Frankfurters — 25 Frankfurters 
Sweet Basil — 1 Teaspoon 
Thyme — 1 Teaspoon 


Paprika — 1/2 Cup 

Butter — 1/2 Cup 

Salt — 1 Tablespoon 

Milk, scalded — 3/4 Quart 

Potatoes, peeled and cubed — 5 Pounds 


Steam, boil or pressure cook potatoes until well done. Beat in mixer 
until all lumps have been r and potat: are soft and fluffy. 
Whip at high speed for one or wo minutes. Add butter, salt, sweet 
Basil, Thyme and hot milk gradually. The amount of milk will vary 
depending upon the kind of potatoes. Instant potatoes may be used. 





Steam Frankfurters ten minutes. Split Frankfurters into halves. Force 
potato mixture slowly through pastry tube into split frankfurters 
fluted. Sprinkle with paprika. Brown under broiler or in oven until 
brown. May be sprinkled with mild shrecded cheese just before serving. 


CHUCK-WAGON SAUCE 
(25 Servings) 

Condensed Tomato Soup — 11/2 Cans — 51 oz. cans 
Brown Sugar, Firmly Packed — 12 oz. or 12/3 cups 
Lemon Juice — 3/4 Cup 
Thyme — 2 Teaspoons 
Nutmeg — 1 Teaspoon 
Worcestershire Sauce — 1 Cup 
Butter — 1/2 Pound 
Mustard — 2 Tablespoons 
Celery, Shredded — 1 Pound 
Combine soup, sugar, lemon juice, mustard, thyme, nutmeg. Heat to 
simmering temperature over low heat, stirring frequently. Then add 
worchestershire sauce and butter. Add celery. Serve. 


PENNY WISE MENUS 


GRILLED HAMBURGER STEAKS 
Hash-Brown Potatoes Buttered Stewed Squash 
Combination Vegetable Salad 
Garlic Buttered French Bread 


Ice Cream Cookies Ice Cream 
Milk — Tea 
BROILED HAM SLICE 


Corn-On-Cob Green Beans 
Congealed Fruit Surprise Salad 
Whole Wheat Bread Margarine 
Fresh Peach Cobbler Milg — Tea 


ICE CREAM COOKIES 

6 tbsps. butter or margarine 
6 tbsps. confectioners’ sugar 
1 beaten egg yolk 
1 tsp. vanilla 
1 cup sifted enriched flour 

Thoroughly cream butter and sugar; add egg yolk and vanilla; beat 
well. Add flour. Drop from teaspoon onto ungreased cookie sheet. If 
desired, decorate with bits of candied fruit, nuts, or candies. Bake in 
moderate oven (350° F.) 15 to 20 minutes. Makes 2 dozen. 


CONGEALED FRUIT SURPRISE SALAD 
1/3 oz. pkg. pineapple-orange flavored gelatin 
1/2 cup instan? nonfat dry milk crystals 
1 cup boiling water 
l cup ice water 
1 can (1 Ib. size) fruit cocktail 

Chill fruit cocktail in the refrigerator several hours. Dissolve gelatin 
in boiling water. Pour over ice cubes to which you have added water 
to make a level cup. Stir to dissolve ice cubes and refrigerate until 
gelatin is firm. Place gelatin in a bowl and beat until foamy, adding 
non-fat dry milk crystals as you beat. Beat until milk crystals are dissolved 
(two or three minutes on medium speed of an electric mixer). 

Drain liquid from chilled fruit cocktail and save for fruit drinks. 
Fold chilled fruit into gelatin mixture and place in individual salad molds. 
Chill until firm again. Unmold on lettuce and serve with tart salad dressing. 

Makes 6 servings. 


WHIPPED EVAPORATED MILK 

1 Large can Pet evaporated milk; 
Heat 10 minutes in double boiler; 
Add one envelope Knox gelatin which has been dissolved in 1/4 cup 
of cold water; 
Stir until well dissolved 
Cool in refrigerator, until set; 
Whip in small bowl of mixer at high speed; 
Flavor and add sugar to suit taste (add sugar gradually). 

(Holds up like a marshmallow ship) 
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PSYCHIATRIC EXPERTS shown at a luncheon during the fourth New York State Mental 
Health Institute in Powers Hotel at Rochester, N. Y., are (left to right), Dr. Isadore Gerber, 
medical consultant; Dr. Robert Kahn, psychologist; Miss Gertrude Binder, Director, Bureau of 
Adult Institutions, New York State Department of Social Welfare; Mrs. Helen Turner, assistant 
to Dr. Alvin I. Goldfarb (consultant on services for the aging, State Department of Mental 
Hygiene); Mrs. Elsie Reid, President of District 9, N.Y.S.N.H.A.; and Mrs. Helen Bucknan 


Mental Health Discussed 
by New York Group 


A recently-concluded series of five 
institutes on mental health problems 
of the aged in New York State was 
termed a success by the sponsoring 
agencies: The State Department of 
Social Welfare, The State Depart- 
ment of Menta! Hygiene and the 
New York State Nursing Home 
Association, 


The series was directed by Miss 
Gertrude Binder, Director, Bureau 
of Adult Institutions, State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare. 


Specialists speak 


Medical and psychiatric specialists 
from the staff of Dr. Alvin I. Gold- 
farb (consultant to the State Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene) presented 
informative discussions of psychiatric 
problems common to the aged in 
New York State nursing homes and 
homes for the aged at each Institute. 
Mrs. Helen Turner, Dr. Goldfarb’s 
assistant, aided in the coordination of 
each program in the series. 


Arrangements for each _ institute 
were handled by area directors of the 
State Department of Social Welfare 
and officers of the various N. Y. S. 
N. H. A. districts. 


The series helped promote better 
relations and increased understand- 
ing between the state agencies in- 
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volved in the Institutes ana members 
of the New York State Nursing 
Home Association. 


State officials learned of the practi- 
cal problems facing administrators 
who attempt to give psychiatric care 
in depth to their patients. Financial 
limitations, a chronic shortage of 
qualified personnel, and other dif- 
ficulties were among the obstacles 
to increased psychiatric-oriented care 
cited at a majority of the Institutes. 


However, representatives from Dr. 
Goldfarb’s staff showed those at- 
tending the sessions that nursing 
home patients need active and posi- 
tive mental health care, as well as 
medical treatment to lead full and 
useful lives. 


Some of the typical points brought 
out in discussion periods during the 
series were: 


@ Some nursing homes in New 
York State already have as many 
residents with disturbed mental 
behavior as can be found in 
most of the state mental hos- 
pitals. 


@ Nursing homes should improve 
their programs and _ personnel 
to provide adequate nursing 
supervision and programs of 
help for those suffering from 


psychiatric disorders. 

@ The State Department of Social 
Welfare and the Office of the 
Consultant, Mental Hygiene 
Department are eager to help 
nursing home administrators in 
this matter. 


@ If nursing homes wish to attract 
persons ready for convalescent 
status from state hospitals, they 
must be prepared to provide 
psychiatrically- oriented care 
needed by those patients which 
already are residents, as well 
as new admissions from state 
hospitals. 

Reaction to the Institutes was over- 
whelmingly favorable from the stand- 
point of improving communications 
between nursing home administrators 
and those who regulate nursing 
homes throughout the Empire State. 

Here is a summary of the series, 
beginning with the kickoff session, 
held January 14 at the John Milton 
Thruway Motel in Syracuse: Seven- 
ty nursing home and home for the 
aged administrators, as well as of- 
ficials from state and local health 
care agencies attended. 


More than 70 nursing home oper- 
ators and other interested health 
care personnel turned out for the 
second Institute at the Roger Smith 
Motor Hotel in White Plains, Febru- 
ary 18th. 


Shows cooperation 


A crowd of 100 persons attended 
the March 25th session at Buffalo’s 
Hotel Statler. Association members 
attending reported a marked spirit 
of cooperation at this meeting be- 
tween nursing home administrators 
and regulatory agency officials. 

A fourth Institute was attended 
by at least 75 nursing home operators 
from the Genesee Valley area, April 
22nd at the Powers Hotel in Ro- 
chester. 

The final session drew more than 
100 nursing home administrators and 
state officials to Albany's Thruway 
Motel, April 29th, bringing the 
series to a successful close. 

This series marked a forward step 
in building closer working relation- 
ships between New York State nurs- 
ing home administrators and _ the 
State Departments of Social Welfare 
and Mental Hygiene. 

(Cont. on page 16) 
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The Institutes proved that nursing 
homes have a great fund of experi- 
ence, advice and assistance avail- 
able to them through various State 
departments responsible for their reg- 
ulation. 


Better understanding 

Officials from local, county and 
State departments of welfare also 
learned more about day-to-day prob- 
lems which trouble nursing home 
operators. 

Better mental health care for nurs- 
ing home and home for the aged pa- 
tients was assured through the ex- 
perience gained at each Mental 
Health Institute. The series has al- 
redy been heralded as a forerunner 
of similar programs on other crucial 
institutional health care problems 
which may be held in the coming 
months. 





WISDOM (Cont. from page 6) 


sociated with the father. Now we 
are entering a social structure in 
which the father is becoming obso- 
lete, and in which there are only 
three ages: childhood, adolescence 
and old age. The husband of the 
mother is not a father, he is a 
regular guy, a playmate for the 
boys, engaged in the same foibles 
and subject to similar impulses. 
Since he neither represents the 
legacy of the past nor is he capable 
of keeping pace with the boys in 
the pursuit of the future, his status 
is rather precarious. 

Children today experience their 
highest moments of exaltation in a 
children’s world, in which there is 
no room for parents. But unless a 
fellowship of spiritual experience is 
reestablished, the parent will remain 
an outsider to the child’s soul. This 
is one of the beauties of the human 
spirit. We appreciate what we share, 
we do not appreciate what we re- 
ceive. Friendship, affection is not 
acquired by giving presents. Friend- 
ship, affection comes about by two 
people shariag a significant moment, 
by having «nm experience in common. 

It is not necessary for man to sub- 
mit to the constant corrosion of his 
finest sensibilities and to accept as 
inevitable the liquidation of the 
inner man. It is within the power of 
man to save the secret substance 
that holds the world of man together. 

The real bond between two gener- 
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ations is the insights they share, the 
appreciation they have in common, 
the moments of inner experience in 
which they meet. A parent is not 
only an economic provider, playmate, 
shelter and affection. A human be- 
ing is in need of security, he is also 
in need of inspiration, of exaltation 
and a transcendent meaning of ex- 
istence. And to a child, the parent 
represents the inspiration, the ex- 
altation and the meaning. To my 
child, I am either the embodiment 
of the spirit or its caricature. No 
book, no image, no symbol can re- 
place my role in the imagination 
and the recesses of my child’s soul. 

It is easy to speak about the things 
we are committed to; it is hard to 
communicate the commitment itself. 
It is easy to convey the resentments 
we harbor; it is hard to communi- 
cate the praise, the workship, the 
sense of the ineffable. 

We have nearly lost the art of 
conveying to our children our power 
to praise, our ability to cherish the 
things that cannot be qualified. 

This, then, is a most urgent prob- 
lem: How to convey the inexpressi- 
ble legacy, the moments of insight, 


how to invoke unconditional com- 
mitment to justice and compassion, 
a sensitivity to the stillness of the 
holy, attachment to sacred words? 

There is no human being who 
does not carry a treasure in his soul; 
a moment of insight, a memory of 
love, a dream of excellence, a call 
to worship. 

We must seek ways to overcome 
the traumatic fear of being old, 
prejudice, discrimination against those 
advanced in years. All men are 
created equal, including those ad- 
vanced in years. Being old is not 
necessarily the same as being stale. 
The effort to restore the dignity of 
old age will depend upon our ability 
to revive the equation of old age and 
wisdom. 

Old men need a vision, not only 
recreation. 

Old men need a dream, not only a 
memory. 

It takes three things to attain a 
sense of significant being: God— A 
Soul— and a Moment. 

And the three are always here. 

Just to be is a blessing. Just to 
live is holy. 
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HOW TO BREW A PERFECT CUP OF 


COFFEE 


add 4/5 ounce of 


ONE Pound of roasted coffee plus 
about 10¢ worth of Buisman’s brews 
up to TWICE AS MANY CUPS. 
Made in Holland since 1867. Con- 
tains NO Caffeine or Chicory. Now 
widely used by restaurants, coffee 
shops, caterers, as well as State and 
County institutions. 

Ask your grocery supplier for 
Buisman’s, or write 


FINO FOOD PROCESSING CO. 


P.O. Box 103 ° 


Burbank, Calif. 
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CAPLI Os 


HOUSING ACT OF 1961 (S. 1922; Pubiic Law 87-70); approved June 30, 
1961. -In accordance therewith, the maximum amount of a nursing home mort- 
gage is increased from 75% of value to 90%, thys reducing the required equity 
from 25% to 10%. Our sincere thanks to all those who assisted in gating this 
particular provision of the Act passed. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY in his June 13th message to Congress proposed a 
reform of the UNcMPLOYMcNT COMPENSATION SYSTEM. He said “Although 
the bottom of the recession has passed, 4.8 million Americans still are unem- 
ployed and 900,000 of them have been out of work for more than 6 months.” 
secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg added that the program creates a standby 
Federal compensation to be used when state jobless payments are exhausted and 
eliminates the need for emergency legislation “everytime we run into trouble.” 
Senator Eugene J. McCarthy (D-Minn.) introduced S. 2084 (bill) to cover this 
proposal. Bills were introduced in the Senate in 1958 and 1960 to improve the 
system and establish minimum Federal standards. The Senate Committee in 
1959 stated unemployment is a national problem and that at some point there 
is a national responsibility to assist employers and the states to finance an 
extended program. S. 2084 recommends a permanently Federally financed, State 
administered system of 13 weeks of supplementary insurance benefits for the 
long term unemployed who have exhausted benefits under State coverage. 
Representative Cecil R. King (D-Calif.) embodied the President's proposal in an 
identical bill, H. R. 7640, with the following features: 

1. Increase coverage to INCLUDE ALL EMPLOYEES OF NON-PROFIT GROUPS, 
such as hospitals, religious, charitable and educational organizations, except 
ministers and employees of sheltered workshops operated by non-profit organi- 
zations. In addition, employers of one to three workers will be included. Presently 
coverage is limited to firms with four or more employees. 

2. Extend to covered workers who have been permanently employed, and 
who have been unemployed for more than twenty-six weeks, THIRTEEN WEEKS 
ADDITIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION up to 50% of the State benefits. 
The same benefits would be extended to all covered workers. 

Ss Require, beginning in 1964, the STATE BENEFITS BE AT LEAST HALF THE 
WORKERS’ previous average wage and increases the maximum benefit up to 50% 
of the State’s average wage for 1964 and 1965, 60% per the next two years, and 
finally at 2/3s of such wage in the following years. 

4. Provide FEDERAL EQUALIZATION GRANTS to BL States who have 
substantial unemployment. 

5. INCREASE TAXABLE wage rate to .04 of 1% from .08 of 1% and the 
base from $3,000 to $4,800. 

6. Prohibit denial of compensation if worker is taking an APPROVED 
TRAINING OR RETRAINING COURSE. 

7. REDUCE THE TAX CREDIT TO EMPLOYERS in States NOF meeting the new 
benefit schedule . 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL for 1962, H.R. 7445, which 
includes appropriations for the Housing and Home Finance Agency and the 
Veterans Administration, passed the House and has been sent to the Senate. 

HOUSING and HOME FINANCE AGENCY is responsible for the administration 
of the major housing and community development programs sponsored by the 
Federal Government, including urban renewal, community facilities, public 
housing, insurance of home mortgages and providing a secondary market for 
Government insured and guaranteed home mortgages. 


CHOESG 
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Cost of Operation 


In an effort to adopt a standard formula by which 
nursing homes and homes for the aged may calculate 
their cost of care, the Tennessee Nursing Home Associa- 
tion held workshops on the subject in its four Districts 
during December, 1960. All licensed homes were invited 
to attend the workshop in their area, and the Districts 
were asked to adopt a cost formula and to select two 
delegates each to send to an open State meeting. This 
meeting was held in Nashville on January 5, 1961, with 
President George F. Mustin of the State Association pre- 
siding. 

The conclusions reached at Nashville presumed each 
home to have an adequate bookkeeping system; those 
who did not were urged to adopt one, along the lines 
suggested in the American Nursing Home Association 
Accounting Manual, and adapted to their particular 
situation. It was recommended that the services of an 
accountant be obtained in setting up an adequate book- 
keeping system, where lacking. 


Position of District 


Each District’s spokesman outlined the position of 
his or her District, and these positions were compared 
by the delegates. After discussion the delegates adopted a 
single formula, to be recommended to all licensed homes 
as a yardstick by which they may accurately determine 
their per diem cost of operation. Members of the aud- 
ience were given an opportunity to offer suggestions and 
to ask questions, and there were many such from the 
floor. 

There was quick agreement among the delegates on 
the various items which make up the usual elements of 
expense, and these were divided into four broad cat- 
egories for the purpose of calculating percentages of these 
sub-divisions of cost. However, these items of expense 
need not be sub-divided as a requirement to the success 
of the method. Similarly, there is no difference in the 
end result whether accounting is done on a depart- 
mentalized basis, wherein salaries are charged against the 
various departments of the home, such as kitchen, nurs- 
ing, housekeeping, etc., or whether simply shown as one 
figure. 


Seeks Answer 


An answer was sought to this question: Assuming 
the home to be operated as a proprietorship or partner- 
ship (rather than a corporation) and the owner devoted 
full time to the business, what amount should be alloted 
to the cost of operation for his or her services. The 
official delegates reached this conclusion: 10% of gross 
income, with a minimum compensation of $200.00 
monthly, should be a'ioted. 

An answer was sought to this question: Assuming 
the equipment, or the building and the equipment, to be 
owned or being paid for, rather than being rented, what 
amount should be alloted to the cost of operation for the 
use of this equipment, or building and the equipment? 
The official delegates reached this conclusion: 10% of 
net investment should be alloted. 

In order to accumulate and average figures on 
operational costs, it was decided to invite all homes in 
the state and send their figures to the accounting firm 
of Susskind & Marinelli, 524 Falls Building, Memphis. 
No names will be given out or published. This is volun- 
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of Nursing Homes 


tary, but compliance will enable the Association to pub- 
lish average costs, according to size and type of home, 
after a sufficient number of reports have accumulated. 


Tennessee Cost of Operation Formula, for Nursing 
Homes and Homes for Aged 

Kind of Home 

Period Ending 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
Advertising 


— No. of Beds For the 





Automobile operation 
Insurance 
Legal and auditing 
Stationery & office supplies 
Taxes & License 
Telephone 
TOTAL 
DIRECT COST 
Food 
Medical & drugs 
Payroll taxes 
Salaries 
TOTAL 
GENERAL OPERATING COST 
“Depreciation on Building (or rent) 
*Depreciation on equipment 
Dishes, etc., replacement of 
Janitorial supplies 








Laundry expense 
Linens, etc., replacement of 
Miscellaneous supplies & services 
Pest Control 
Repairs & maintenance, building 
Repairs & maintenance, equipment 
Uniform rental 
Utilities 
TOTAL 

OTHER EXPENSE 


Interest on capital payments 





**Allowance for full time services of owner, 
10% of gross income of $............0....... (or $2,400.00 
whichever is higher) 

Allowance for use of equipment, or for building 
and equipment, 10% of net investment of $ 


GRAND TOTAL EXPENSE 
Total number of patient days covered by this report 





Divide number of patient days into Grand Total Expense to 
obtain cost per patient day during period covered by this report. 
COST PER PATIENT DAY $ 


* and **: See explanation directly following. 


If the cost of operation is calculated at the year end 
accounting period, then depreciation on equipment and/ 
or building would be accounted for in closing the books 
and would not necessitate listing in the cost figures. If 
the calculations were made at a time other than year-end 
closing, then increases to the capital accounts and depre- 
ciation would have to be considered. 

Where two or more partners are employed full time 
in the business, the 10% of gross income charge to cost of 
operation would apply only to one partner, and the 
services of the other partner or partners would be cal- 
culated on a basis of the going local wage for the ser- 
vices performed. 
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A.N.H.A. Public Relations 
Committee — Report 
By Eugene J. Lipitz, Chairman 


The writer assumed the Chair- 
manship of the Public Relations 
Committee in January, 1961. It had 
been previously determined, by the 
Executive Board, at the meeting in 
Denver, that Lawrence Jepson As- 
sociates would not be engaged as 
Public Relations counsel for the en- 
suing year. This decision was re- 
affirmed by the Executive Board at 
their January meeting held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. As a result of this 
decision, the Chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee, with the ap- 
proval of the Executive Board, en- 
gaged Charles Hoffman, a Wash- 
ington Public Relations counsel to 
direct the Public Relations program 
for the A.N.H.A. at the White 


House Conference on Aging. 


It was a concensus of opinion that 
Mr. Hoffman did an _ outstanding 
job in the area of news releases and 
was successful in favorably report- 
ing the A.N.H.A.’s part in the Con- 
ference. 


One of the major factors which 
influenced the Executive Board’s de- 
cision with respect to the Lawrence 
Jepson firm, was the engagement of 
Mr. Alfred Ercolano as Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Director. Mr. Ercolano’s back- 
ground includes Public Relation 
knowledge and experience and it was 
felt that he could direct a Public 
Relations program from our Wash- 
ington office. 


As a result of the subsequent res- 
ignation of Mr. Frank Bateman and 
Mr. Ercolano’s assumption of the 
duties of Acting Director, it was ob- 
viously impossible for him to carry 
out such a program because of the 
demand for his time. 


In view of these foregoing events, 
it was deemed advisable not to call 
a meeting of the Public Relations 
Committee, which involves a sizeable 
expenditure, until such time as the 
Governing Council had indicated a 
procedure to be adopted. 


The writer proposes to the Gov- 
erning Council two methods, with 
respect to a Public Relations program, 
for their consideration, which are as 
follows: 
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A Program Directed by a Profes- 
sional Public Relations Counseling 
Firm. 

A modest program, with such di- 
rection, which would _ include 
National Publicity, Convention Pub- 
licity, Editorial Services and Profes- 
sional counseling, would cost approx- 
imately $15,000 a year. This figure 
could vary a few thousand dollars 
in either direction depending upon 
the reputation of the firm engaged 
and the extent of the program. 


The Alternate Would be a Program 
Directed Within Our Office. 


If the Governing Council author- 
izes an Assistant to the Executive 
Director, either the Director or his 
Assistant could direct a Public Rela- 
tions program by the addition of 
a Secretary to the office staff. Of 
course, it would be necessary that 
the Director, or his assistant, have 
the proper background to direct such 
a program. It is my opinion that if 
Mr. Ercolano is engaged in either 
capacity, he would be well qualified 
for the Public Relations’ responsibil- 
ities. A program of this nature would 
cost approximately $5,000 per year, 
the major portion of which would 
be represented by secretarial salary. 

In view of the budgetary limita- 
tions placed upon us, I believe, that 
the Governing Council should be 
aware that a program covering all 
of the areas deserving of attention, 
cannot be covered at one time. As- 
sociations such as A. H. A. and 
A. M. A. spend many times what we 
can afford for their Public Relations 
program. 


Programs to be considered as follows: 


A. Creating a good public image. 
This would include securing of 
favorable news releases. 
Countering unfavorable news re- 
leases. 

Organization of a Speaker's 
bureau, etc. 


B. A program designed to increase 
payments for the indigent. 
Such a program would be de- 
signed primarily to reach Fed- 
eral and State officials in high 
positions in connection with Pub- 
lic Assistance programs. 

C. Assistance to the Regions or States 
in organizing their own Public 
Relations programs. 


This would entail development of 
a plan which could be utilized at 
a local level and the offering of 
assistance to the States in its 
implementation. 


I do not believe that it is pos- 
sible, at this time, to do a thorough 
job on all of the above. It would be 
in the best interest of our Association, 
for the Governing Council to direct 
the order of priority as well as indi- 
cating its preference as to an out- 
side Professional Counseling firm or 
an internal program to be handled 
through our office. 





A.N.H.A. Accounting 
Committee — Report 


By Sam E. McCaskill, Chairman 


As chairman of the Accounting 
Committee for this year, I would like 
to have more to report at this time; 
but as you know, we have been work- 
ing with the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and had hopes that by 
this time we would have received 
copies of the ACCOUNTING 
MANUAL which the Government 
Printing Office is printing. How- 
ever, due to the change in the Ad- 
ministration, that office was delayed 
but now expects to have these 
manuals available by the first of 
June. 


Preliminary contacts have been 
made with the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare and 
the results of the meetings were very 
favorable to our Association receiv- 
ing an allowance to set up eight 
workshops throughout the United 
States to teach this accounting pro- 
cedure to a select few in each 
Region who would really study the 
program and carry it on down to the 
state and local levels. 


After this Accounting Manual is 
received, we hope to have more 
information from Tennessee on the 
“COST OF OPERATION” WORK- 
SHOPS held there during December, 
1960, and January, 1961. This com- 
bined with other information from 
the Medical Records Study being 
made by the state of Texas, should 
produce some very valuable material 
and information for our members. 
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A.N.H.A. Permanent 
Convention Committee 
Report 

By E. Leo Glass, Chairman 


This is a report of the activities of 
the Permanent Convention Com- 
mittee for the 1961 Convention to 
be held in Cleveland, Ohio, October 
2 to 7. 


Two meetings of the permanent 
Convention Committee have been 
held to this date. The first meet- 
ing was held by the 1960 Chair- 
man, Mrs. Goldie Rogers, on Mon- 
day, March 6, 1961, at the Pick 
Carter Hotel in Cleveland. At this 
meeting Mr. Leo Glass of Ohio was 
voted chairman of the Permanent 
Convention Committee for 1961. The 
remainder of the meeting was de- 
voted to recapitulating the problems 
encountered by the committee mem- 
bers during the 1960 Convention in 
Washington, D. C. 

On Tuesday, March 7, 1961, a 
meeting was held which was attend- 
ed by the members of the A.N.H.A. 
Permanent Convention Committee, 
various Committees’ Chairmen of the 
host state, Ohio, President Alton E. 
Barlow, Treasurer Morrill S. Ring, 
and Executive Director Alfred S. Er- 
colano, all of the A.N.H.A. Chair- 
man Glass presided. 

There have been two meetings of 
the Program Committee in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

The theme of the convention is 
“PLANNING, CONSTRUCTION 
and FINANCING”. The public re- 
lations’ theme will be “NURSING 
HOMES IN A CHANGING AM- 
ERICA.” The committee has endeav- 
ored to take a fresh approach by in- 
corporating the following five innova- 
tions: 

1. Regional Meetings— 

Time and space has been allowed 
for those regions that wish to hold 
Regional meetings. This has been 
done in the hope that the “busi- 
ness-time” of the convention can be 
shortened. 


2. Trading Posts— 


This is a new concept to be 
brought to this convention. In lieu 
of panels and speakers, we will have 
“small group discussions” on construc- 
tion, planning and financing. Each 
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group will have a discussion leader, 
an expert and a recorder. Each 
group’s table will display a placard 
designating that group’s topic. This 
will enable each individual to select 
and join the group where the topic 
is of most interest to him. All dis- 
cussion groups will be in one large 
room. 


3. Style Shows— 

For the women, there will be two 
style shows that will be held during 
luncheons. These shows will not in- 
terfere with the program, because 
they will be held while the conven- 
tioneers are eating. Chances will be 
sold at the Convention for a mink 
stole, which will be worn by one 
of the models. 


4. Ohio Nursing Home Association 
Reception— 

The “Early Birds Flock Together” 
will be given in honor of the ex- 
hibitors this year. A special program 
honoring the exhibitors individually 
is planned. We want these people to 
feel that they are part of the con- 
vention. 


5. Meals— 

One luncheon has been eliminated 
to give participants more free time to 
shop, to see Cleveland, or to spend 
more time with exhibitors, etc. There 
have been complaints that our pro- 
grams have been too full. 


The following is a resume of some 
of the Committee’s decisions to date: 

Registration will be the same this 
year as last . . . $38.00 for “Early 
Birds” and $45.00 for those who 
register at the Convention. The sec- 
ond person from a Nursing Home 
will be charged $25.00 for the full 
convention. Individual meal tickets 
will be sold at $12.00 for the ban- 
quet, and $5.00 for luncheons. 


All State Nursing Home Associa- 
tions will assume the cost of sup- 
plying State Governmental Agencies’ 
personnel with free meal tickets. 

Public Relations: Mr. Russell 
Adams, Public Relations Counselor 
for the Ohio Nursing Home Asso- 
ciation, was retained by the Com- 
mittee as its public relations coun- 
selor during the planning stages of 
the Convention and the Convention 
period, at a fee of $1000.00. 

A daily newsletter is to be printed 
during the convention. 


The question of permitting the 
listing of individual member homes 
in the souvenir program was to be 
taken again before the Governing 
Council at its meeting in Missoula, 
Montana. 

An information sheet, devoted to 
to the rules and procedures of the 
convention, is to be printed in the 
souvenir program. 

Speakers: This year there will be a 
“keynote” speaker who will establish 
the mood and philosophy of the 
convention. We have chosen Dr. 
‘Tennyson Guyer from Findlay, Ohio, 
to perform this task. Dr. Guyer is a 
professional speaker of national fame. 
He is a former state senator, a clergy- 
man, and also a well known con- 
servative who possesses a firm belief 
in the dignity and worth of private 
enterprise. 

Mr. Roger Fleming, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Washington, 
D.C., has accepted our request that 
he be a speaker. He is available for 
either a luncheon or the banquet. 

Mrs. Helen Holt of the Federal 
Housing Administration will be a 
luncheon speaker. We need not elab- 
orate as to why she is on the program. 

Exhibits: As of April 24, 1961, 
all but seven (7) booth spaces had 
been sold. Simmons Company has 
donated a private room of furniture 
as a door prize. 

Budget: We are using the expenses 
incurred for the 1960 Convention as 
a budgetary guide for the 1961 Con- 
vention, as designated by the asteriks. 

1961 Convention to 3/16/61 
Income 
Exhibit Sp. $12,160.00 


Program 5,680.00 
Registration 22,992.35 
Badges 20.00 
Advertising 123.20 
(newspaper) 
TOTAL INCOME $40,975.55 
Expenses 
*Committee & 
General 
expense $ 6,419.76 
Meals 11,830.51 
*Entertainm’t. 1,670.00 
*Program 3,977.40 


*Public Rela. 1,000.00 
Exhibit Exps. 1,937.28 
Registration 
Refunds 510.00 
*Parliamentarian 343.89 
(Cont. on page 22) 
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1. Twenty states have reached or 
exceeded their 1960 total mem- June June Total Quota % of 
berships: 1960 1961 1960 1961 Quota 
ALABAMA 49 46 55 77 59% 
funn” sscig .. RAE.” cE 30 45 55% 
lowa North Dakota ARKANSAS ae Sea 39 54 61% 
Kansas Oklahoma CALIFORNIA ‘ ‘AY, ae 592 624 85% 
voce posers eee ~~ = = be 8% 
Pe ak CONNECTICUT ater 82 62 88 103 60% 
Mississippi Vermont DELAWARE “abet ow AoE ee 14 v7 88% 
Montana Virginia FLORIDA - 82 114 87 125 91% 
Nebraska Wyoming GEORGIA See ee ae Be 73 100 69% 
(ss SE Ret eer are 20 30 43% 
ILLINOIS 165 156 183 250 62% 
|S Teta 131 181 56% 
OWA = a 154 250 75% 
KANSAS . 58 52 65 89% 
il. Eighteen states have reached restr ms = a = = 
over 75% of their 1961 quota: vt a Sa L! = ey 
MAINE 40 52 40 60 86% 
: MARYLAND 65 61 69 100 61% 
+e sts) Mexico MASSACHUSETTS 220 215 284 400 53% 
is I ‘swe s Gabe eeeee iedens Meweeseds ‘Sand’. sien — 
3. Oklahoma Gaun’ cash) BRS G00 Sees aden, nant MICHIGAN 142 160 169 219 73% 
4. Wyoming .... ........ MINNESOTA 49 74 109 300 24% 
5. Rhode Island ‘ MISSISSIPPI 17 23 17 50 46% 
6. North Dakota MISSOURI 76 120 124 175 68% 
7g ARMIES BRO Hb 3) SA Fee Oa : 
De tee i iss Salk bce fidsn) 4o08 Nae aed MONTANA Pays __ 20 25 21 50 50% 
WMS se pe (ease ocd sheen NEBRASKA 68 98 73 100 98% 
10. Kentucky .... .... ... ‘ NEVADA 2 2 2 19 10% 
pk on qyetietlte Ms tae NEW HAMPSHIRE 57 2 SS wk - 
Cy ORE A Re Vite NEW JERSEY 60 $8 84 165 35% _ 
14. Tennessee .... .... .... vi NEW MEXICO 15 20 15 15 133% 
15. Washington .... .... .... NEW YORK 111 1 175 210 43% 
i oe NORTH CAROLINA 60 57 68 100 57% 
13. lowa Ncik Cale Vneon ends legen. esce Mieqcuel eden NORTH DAKOTA 13 15 14 15 100% _ 
OHIO 59 51 72 122 41% 
OKLAHOMA 60 120 65 100 120% 
OREGON 32 19 34 44 43% _ 
PENNSYLVANIA 88 106 110 200 53% 
RHODE ISLAND 21 27 25 27 100% _ 
SOUTH CAROLINA 20 a 21 25 80% 
lll. A regional break down on per- | SOUTH DAKOTA . ee. 3 med 76% 
centage of quota attained through | TENNESSEE 6 W2 9 131 85% 
June 30, 1961: TEXAS 75 105 107 300 35% _ 
UTAH e 22 15 not in 0- 
RemiGe Oost seek Bcc: reat ees ote 65% VERMONT 29 ad x 6 _ 40% | 
ERS oie oe RM SA: 49% VIRGINIA 42 54 44 90 60% 
Sse ance aa 72% WASHINGTON 1 109 WW 133 81% 
Region RET SE RED Reae 3 pn WEST VIRGINIA 30 23 30 40 57% __ 
on Sram piscine Joe, | WISCONSIN 115 105 122 150 70% 
waa a, a ee 22 22 22 =» Le gl 
Rene WE: ok as oe don hae 80% TOTAL MEMBER» 3,325 3,664 3,964 5,616 65% 
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CONVENTION REPORT 
(Cont. from page 20) 


*Photographer 683.30 
*Stenotypist 403.90 
Newspaper 500.00 
(advance ) 
TOTAL EXPENSE $29,276.04 
NET PROFIT to date $11,699.51 


(One bill for newspaper, outstand- 
ing $1,036.73) 

(The above items as reported by 
Treasurer Morrill S Ring.) 

The newspaper expense for 1960 
seems exceedingly high, so we are 
not using that item as a budgetary 
guide. 





A.N.H.A. Accreditation 
Committee — Report 


By Dr. Elmer C. Kocovsky, Chairman 


The Accreditation Program has 
been discussed in many variations for 
a considerable number of years. I am 
happy that the 1960 convention body 
in Washington, D. C., saw fit to act 
favorably on this matter, giving the 
Accreditation Committee the green 
light to proceed. 


Immediately after the 1960 con- 
vention, I requested the Governing 
Council to allocate money to carry 
on the responsibilities of the program 
as sanctioned. One thousand dollars 
($1,000.00) was allocated for this 
purpose, which is only a very small 
part of the money spent by members 
of the Accreditation Committee. Our 
enthusiasm was so great that the lack 
of funds for the great need of this 
program did not prevent us from 
meeting on two other occasions in 
Chicago, Illinois, where the final 
stages of the program were completed 
and sketches prepared for the formal 
announcement of the ANHA Ac- 
creditation Program. Distribution of 
the formal announcemert was made 
available for the January, 1961, 
White House Conference on Aging 
in Washington, D. C. 


Progress has been made in the 
nation on our Program in_ that 
Regions listed below have accepted 
the program, survey teams have been 
selected, some states have training 
programs in progress for their sur- 
veyors and actual surveying is being 
done and accreditation being accom- 
plished in two regions, namely Re- 
gion I and Region V. 
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Region I—AIl states have accepted 
the program. Region II— All states 
have accepted the program. Region 
lI1I—Five out of seven states accepted 
the program. Region IV—Three out 
of five states accepted the program. 
V—AIl states have accepted the pro- 
gram. VI—Six out of seven states ac- 
cepted the program. VII—No report. 
VIII—AIl states accepted the program. 
Hawaii--No report. Alaska—No re- 
port. 


At the grass roots level in Region 
V, it is interesting to note that five 
homes were rejected out of thirty 
homes that made application. More 
important, however, is the fact that 
homes that were accredited have re- 
ceived the benefit of a 10% increase 
in welfare payments, authorized by 


the Department of Public Welfare. 





A.N.H.A. Legislative 
Committee — Report 


By Charles E. Dunn, Chairman 


In my capacity as Legislative Com- 
mittee Chairman, I spent three days 
in Washington, D.C., in the month 
of April. As requested by the Associa- 
tion I have asked Senator John Spark- 
man of Alabama and the Federal 
Housing Administration office in 
Washington to change Section 232, 
Public Law 86-372 from a 75%-25% 
basis to a 90%-10% basis in securing 
loans for construction or re-modeling 
of nursing homes. Senator Sparkman 
has promised to include this change 
in his housing bill. Congressman 
Albert Rains of Alabama has given 
this amendment high priority in his 
sub-committee hearing which began 
April 24th. 


We have also been working with 
Mr. Neal J. Hardy, Commissioner 
on Federal Housing, with regard to 
establishing a consulting committee 
to the FHA nursing home program. 
Mr. Hardy is in sympathy with this 
proposal and has asked that I get 
in touch with Mrs. Helen Holt, 
Special Assistant for Nursing Homes, 
to work out a tentative plan. This has 
been done and I have asked that 
she work with our executive director, 
Mr. Ercolano, in this matter. Hand- 
ling the proposal in this manner will 
save the ANHA considerable ex- 
pense. By now I am sure Mr. 


Ercolano and Mrs. Holt are working 
to formulate a plan which we will 
discuss with Commissioner Hardy 
after their efforts are completed. 


We have enlisted the assistance of 
Congressman Kenneth Roberts of 
Alabama to remedy the existing con- 
ditions wherein non-profit nursing 
homes are not accepting their share 
of indigent patients. Questionnaires 
have been sent from our Washington 
office to each state president concern- 
ing this situation with the urgent 
request that the questionnaires be 
completed in detail and returned to 
the national office without undue 
delay. This information was request- 
ed by Congressman Roberts in order 
that he may have concrete facts to 
support his report when it is pre- 
sented to Congress. 


At this writing, I have not had the 
opportunity to discuss with the Chief 
of the Internal Revenue Service in 
Washington the possibility of the 
expense of nursing home care being 
deductible from federal income tax, 
but I hope to do so in the near future. 

Please bear in mind that a number 
of bills are pending before Congress 
which would effect nursing homes. 
In my opinion some of these will be 
of benefit to our profession and some 
will not. Recently I have read some 
twenty-five or thirty bills and have 
written Mr. Ercolano regarding the 
ones | believe we should support. He, 
in turn, will discuss these with our 
legal representatives in Washington 
and ask that they assist us in lobby- 
ing for the ones we favor. Of course, 
I am asking our Alabama Congres- 
sional delegation to help us with the 
passage of bills we wish to see ap- 
proved. Mr. Ercolano can give you 
the number of these measures we 
wish to support and you are requested 
to urge your representatives and sen- 
ators to vote for these. 








23-Bed Nursing Home 

One of the best in the midwest, 
located in Southern Mi ta, fully 
approved, meets all restrictions. Beauti- 
ful brick home, large rooms, large 
sitting rooms, fully equipped and 
furnished. Always full to capacity. 
R tly deled and enlarged at 
a cost of over $23,000. A real money 
maker. Owner will sell on contract. 
$15,000 will handle. Builders Realty, 
635 Ansborough Ave., Waterloo, lowa. 
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At the ground breaking ceremonies of the new Van Dyk Nursing Home in Ridgewood, N. J., 
are shown, left to right, Vice President Marvin Van Dyk, Region 11, A.N.H.A.; Mrs. Helen 
Holt, Special Assistant for Nursing Homes, Federal Housing Administration, Washington, D.C.; 
and William Van Dyk, who with his brother Marvin, manages the Van Dyk Nursing Home. 


Construction Underway for 


$850,000 Van Dyk Home 


In the photograph above, Marvin 
Van Dyk is holding a framed picture 
of the new Van Dyk Nursing Home, 
as it is planned, with beautiful, 
spacious grounds and gardens, and 
the modern equipment and conveni- 
ences now available. Every consider- 
ation has been extended in the 
planning of the home and in the 
selection of the equipment and decor 
to insure the care, comfort and en- 
joyment of those who will be guests 
here. 

This home has incorporated such 
features as: 

Each room with a private or ad- 
joining bath; trained, competent regi- 


stered nurses available and on duty 
24 hours a day; carefully selected, 
skilled personnel to provide sympa- 
thetic care and efficient personal at- 
tention to long-term chronically ill 
and convalescent guests; house physi- 
cian or guest’s personal physician 
available; the most modern equip- 
ment for physicians and - staff; 
planned dietary meals when pre- 
scribed, with all food supervised by a 
dietician in a sanitary, stainless steel 
kitchen, and which can be served 
in a dining room having separate 
tables for guests, family members 
and visitors; training in arts and 
crafts, supervised by occupational 
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therapist; a chapel for guests’ privacy, 
quietness and meditation. 

Some of the additional features 
are: 


Two elevators, one large enough 
for a bed; an intensive care unit 
with piped-in oxygen and suction; 
20 beds to a nursing unit with each 
unit having its own nurses’ station, 
utility room and living room; inside 
court with some rooms opening di- 
rectly onto court, with geriatric 
wardens in this area; air conditioning 
throughout the building; piped-in 
music in all recreational areas; plus 
two solariums, a pharmacy, central 
supply room, beauty parlor, and 
laundry. 


All these and the furnishings, care- 
fully selected as to color and comfort, 
will be found in this new 80-bed, 
nursing home, to be located at 304 
South Van Dien Avenue in Ridge- 
wood, N. J. The estimated cost of 
this project now in construction 


is $850,000. 








THE SPARLING 
OVERBED TABLES 





Formica top 16x24 with metal 
moulding all around, book- 
ledge one side. Adjustable 
with fingertip control to the 
horizontal position or to any 
angle and to varying heights. 
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Beautifully chrome plated a 
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OT-1 Adjustable to heights 30” to 46” 
Four casters, two with brakelocks, Weight 
22 Ibs., price, $29.75 


OT-4 Adjustable to heights 28” to 44”, 
Straight feet with plastic tips, no casters, 
price $24.75. 


OT-5 Adjustable to heights 24” to 39” 
Straight feet, with plastic tips, no casters,, 
price $24.75. 
Send for catalogs on Bathroom Safety 
Rails, Overbed Tables, TV Tables and 
Wall Bars. 


Order from 
C. D. SPARLING CO. 
1736 Howard Detroit 16, Michigan 
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State Associations Directory 


Alabama Nursing Homes Association 

President: Garland L. Rollins, P.O. Box 305, 
Falkville. Secretary: Mrs. J. H. Kelly, P.O. Box 
88, Haleyville. Treasurer: Robert V. Santini, 
Route 12, Box 158, Birmingham. .N.H.A. 
Governing Council Member: Garland L. Rollins. 
Arizona Association of Nursing Homes 

President: Mrs. Roy Williams, 1916 N. 32nd 
Street, Phoenix. Secretary: lone A Dockstader, 
6825 North Sixteenth Street, Phoenix. ‘Treasurer: 
Mrs. Frank Maus, 9110, N. 7th Street Phoenix. 
A.N.H.A. Governing Council Member: Mrs. Roy 
Williams. 


Arkansas Nursing Home Association 

President: Mrs. Mason Comer, 604 N. 4th St., 
Lonoke. Secretary: Mrs. Jackie Kilgore, Caraway. 
Treasurer: Jo Gribble, 953 David O’Dodd Rd., 
Little Rock. A.N.H.A. Governing Council Member: 
Mrs. Mason Comer. 
California Association of Nursing Homes, Sani- 
tariums, Rest Homes & Homes for the Aged, Inc. 

President: Marion Gellmann, 924 Balboa St., 
San Francisco. Secretary: Mrs. Fern Robinson, 
3201 Fernside Boulevard, Alameda. Treasurer: 
Birre Gipe, 541 North Fulton, Fresno. A.N.H.A. 
Governing Council Member: Mrs. Gellmann. 


Colorado Nursing Home Association 

President: H. Virgil Davis, 1427 Gaylord, 
Denver. Secretary: Dorothy Cording, Route 
Eldorado Springs Road, Boulder. Treasurer: Vesta 
Bowden, 1455 Beeler Street, Aurora. A.N.H.A. 
Governing Council Member: H. Virgil Davis. 
The Commies Cana and Convalescent 
Hospital Assoc m, Inc. ; 
Preston: Theodore E. Hawkins, 1768 Whitney 
Ave., New Haven. Secretary: Vera Arterburn, 
267 Union Ave., West Haven. Treasurer: Leander 
Lavigne, 157 Hillside Ave., Waterbury. A,N.H.A. 
Governing Council Member: Mrs. Robert Baird, 
North Star Route, New Milford. 
Delaware Association of Nursing Homes 
President: Alice Ulmer, 160 Winston Avenue, 
Elmhurst, Wilmington 4. Secretary: Blanche Wil- 
liams, Clarksville. Treasurer: Paul J. Turek, 1506 
North Broom Street, Wilmington 6. A.N.H.A 
Governing Council Member: Alice Ulmer. 


Florida Nursing Home Association 

President: Ernest Ripley, 1711 6th Ave., S., Lake 
Worth. Secretary: Ann Tompkins, 1006 West 
Main St., Leesburg. Treasurer: Frank Cuyler, 
504 3rd Ave., South, Lake Worth. A.N.H.A. 
Governing Council Member: Ernest Ripley. 


The Georgia Association of Nursing Homes and 
Homes for the Aged A a 

President: Thomas E. Anthony, 2725 Vineville 
Avenue, Macon. Secretary: William M. Crane, 
663 North Milledge Street, Athens. Treasurer: 
Louis Newmark, 260 14th Street, N. W., Atlanta 
13. A.N.H.A. Governing Council Member: Thomas 
E. Anthony. 


Idaho Nursing Home Association, Inc. 


President: Virgil Harter, Payette, Idaho. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer: Mrs. Virgil Harter, Payette, 
Idaho. Governing Council: Virgil Harter. 
Ilinois. Nursing Home Association 


President: Margaret Setzekorn, 1300 Broadway, 
Mt. Vernon. Secretary: Jeannette Kramer, 417 
North Kenilworth, Oak Park. Treasurer: Helen 
Nelson, 205 North Main, Saybrook. A.N.H.A. 
Governing Council Member: Margaret Setzekorn. 
Indiana Association of Licensed Nursing Homes 

President: Margaret L. Nickols, 812 Riverside 
Avenue, Muncie. Secretary: Marjorie M. Fordyce, 
321 North Morgan Street, Rushville. Treasurer: 
Emory H. Vollmer, 2630 North College Avenue, 
Indianapolis. A.N.H.A. Governing Council Mem- 


ber: arjorie Pearsey, 114 East Fifth Street, 
Rushville. 
Iowa Nursing Home Association 

President: Charles B. Shindler, 1211 Pleasant 


Street, Des Moines. Secretary: é. B. Verdoorn, 
Ashton. Treasurer: W. S. Bauman, 222 North 18th 
Street, Clarinda. A.N.H.A. Governing Council 
Member: Charles B. Shindler. 


Kansas Nursing Home Association, Inc. 

President: L. V. Biffer, Jr., P. O. Box 812, 
Wichita. Secretary: Viola Wagner, 301 West First, 
Washington. Treasurer: Robert E. Truitt, 525 
East Second Street, Tonganoxie. A.N.H.A. Govern- 
ing Council Member: Louisa Joplin, Box 632, 
McLouth. 
Kentucky Association of Nursing Homes 

President: Mrs. Ann Ralph, 105 Lyndon Lane, 
Lyndon. Secretary: Mrs, Bernice Sisk, 419 North 
Seminary, Madisonville. Treasurer: Jack Bousman, 
1460 -South 2nd_ St., Louisville 8. A.N.H.A. 
Governing Council Member: Ita O. Wallace, 
New Castle Sanitarium, New Castle. 
Louisiana Association of Licensed Nursing 
Homes, Inc. 

President: Lawrence W. Lin¢ig, 6271 Boone 
Ave., Baton. Secretary: Francis Kerrigan, 2445 
Fsnlanade, New Orleans. Treasurer: Mrs. L. E. 
Van Mullen, 6100 Chef Menteur Highway, New 
Orleans. A.N.H.A. Governing Council Member: 
Emily Avriett, 816 Nashville Ave., New Orleans. 
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The Maine Association of Nursing Homes 


President: Kenneth Robinson, 284 Brunswick 
Avenue, Gardiner. Secretary: Alzada Simmons, 
Western Avenue, Winthrop. Treasurer: Roy 


Meister, 25 Court Street, Belfast. A.N.H.A. Gov- 
erning Council Member: Kenneth Robinson, 
Maryland Nursing Home Association, Inc. 
President: Eugene J. Lipitz, 16 Fusting Ave., 
Catonsville 28. Secretary-Treasurer: Lawrence J. 
Repetti, 98 Smithwood Ave., Catonsville 28. 
A.N.H. Governing Council Member: Eugene 
J. Lipitz. 
Massachusetts Federation of Nursing Homes 

President: Joseph H. Furlong, Jr., Frost Rd., 
Washington, Mass. Secretary: Sydney Nathans, 
M.D., 890 St. James Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Treasurer: Joseph J. Alessandroni, 91 Summer St., 
Waltham, Mass. A.N.H.A. Governing Council 
Member: Frithiof B. Carlson, 44 Old Upton Rd., 
Grafton, Mass. 


Michigan Nursing Home Association: 

President: Mrs. Mabel Lilly, 241 
Mason. Secretary: Eldon W. Purdy, 873 S. State 
St., Caro. Treasurer: Mrs. Frances Sawer, 7505 
Canton Center Rd., Plymouth. A.N.H.A. Govern- 
ing Council Member: Mrs. Mabel Lilly. 


The Minnesota Nursing Home Association 

President: Sidney S. Shields, 209 Security 
Building, University at Raymond, St. Paul 14. 
Secretary: Naime Wessin, 725 Fremont Avenue. 
North, Minneapolis. Treasurer: Raymond C. Olson 
400 10th Avenue’ N. W., Austin. A.N.H.A. 
Governing Council Member: Karl T. Spellum. 
Lester Prairie. 
Mississippi Nursing Home Association 

President: J. W. Pigford, Highway 39 North 
Meridian. Secretary: Mary W. Majure, Route 5. 
Highway 11, Meridian. Treasurer: Mrs. R. S. 
Compere, 865 North Street, Jackson. A.N.H.A. 
Governing Council Member: W. Pigford. 
Missouri Nursing Home Association 

President: Walter McCarty, 3621 Warwick, Kan- 
sas City 11. Secretary: Kathryn Lindeman, 3537 
Main Street, Kansas City. Treasurer: Etta Kelly, 
4123 Independence Avenue, Kansas City. A.N.H.A. 
Governing Council Member: Walter McCarty. 
Montana Nursing Home Association 

President: Mary Sande, Box 156, Box Elder. 
Secretary: Nellie Cornelius, 208 South 35th St., 
Billings. Treasurer: Joe Ronchetto, 444 W. Broad- 
way, Butte. A.N.H.A. Governing Council Member: 
Mary Sande, Box 156, Box Elder. 


Nebraska Nursing Home Association 


State St., 


President: Ira Clark, 1845 D Street, Lincoln 
Nebraska. Secretary: Lillian M. Clark, 1845 
Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. Treasurer: Clifforc 
Dahl, 918 Main Street, Wayne, Nebraska. Govern. 
ing Council Member: Ira Clark. 

Nevada Nursing Home Association: : 

President: Leandro Tomaso, 1015 Spanis! 
Springs Rd., Reno. Secretary-Treasurer: Beverl 


Tomaso, 1015 Spanish Springs Rd.. Reno. A. N 
H. A. Governing Council Member: Leandro D 
Tomaso. 


The New Hampshire Association Licensed Nursing 


Homes 

President: Enos O. Brown, 90 Stark St., Dover. 
Secretary: Edwina V. Merrill, 221 Glenwood Ave.. 
Franklin, Treasurer: Mary McKerley, 174 So. 
Main St., Concord. A.N.H.A. Governing Council 
Member: Enos O. Brown. 


Licensed Nursing Homes 
Jersey, Inc. : 

President: George E. Conley, 82 North Main 
Street. Cranbury. Secretary: Leonard A. Coyle 
562 Lafayette Avenue, West Trenton. Treasurer: 
Jesse Wallace, 304 Teaneck Road, Teaneck. 
A.N.H.A. Governing Council Member: George E. 
Conley. 


New Mexico Association of Nursing Homes, Inc. 
President: Kathryn Vaskov, Rt. 1, Box 96-A, Las 
Cruces. Secretary-Treasurer: Olga Vaskov, Rt. 1. 
Box 96-A, Las Cruces. A.N.H.A. Governing Coun- 
cil Member: Kathryn Vaskov. 
New York State Nursing Home Association, Inc. 
President: Alton E. Barlow, 40 East Main St., 
Canton. Secretary: Anna F. Schwartz, Box 21. 
Minoa. Treasurer: Austin Barrett, 685 Linwood 
Ave., Buffalo. A.N.H.A. Governing Council Mem- 
ber: Harold D. Christie, 31 Overton Rd., Ossining. 


North Carolina Assn. of Nursing Homes and 
Homes for Aged, Inc. 

Executive Board— Chairman: Travis H. Tomlin- 
son, 513 East Whitaker Mill Road, Raleigh. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Dorothy Joyner, R. 1, Box 38-A, 
Clarkton. President, Nursing Home Section: Mrs. 
Dorothy Joyner, 2623 Crescent Av. Extension, 
Charlotte. President, Homes for Aged Section: Mrs. 
Lucy Bell, 232 East Chestnut Street, Asheville. 
ANHA Governing Council Member: Travis H. 
Tomlinson. 

North Dakota a ne of Nursing Homes 


President: Rev. Hanselman, Dickinson. 
Secretary: Orren Northwood. Treasurer: 


Association of New 


Lee 





O. H. Hove, M. 
Council Member: 
Wahpeton. 


Ohio Association of Nursing Homes 

President: J. C. Weaver, Jr., 2157 Glenwood, 
Toledo, Secretary: Eileen Turner, 2111 Jefferson, 
Toledo, Treasurer. Bruce Levering, R.R. 3, Fred- 
ericktown. A.N.H.A. Governin ‘ouncil Member: 
Leo Glass, 3536 Washington Ave., Cincinnati 29. 


Oklahoma State Nursing Home Association, Inc. 
President: Carroll E. Young, 120 East Main St., 
Weatherford, Secretary: Marjorie C. Magee, 2307 
S. W. 27th, Oklahoma City 8. Treasurer: George 
Machtolff, P.O. Box 448, Guthrie. A.N.H.A. 
Governing Council Member: Carroll E. Young. 


Oregon Nursing Homes, Inc.: 

President: A. J. Roth, Dr. P.H., Lae Grande. 
Secretary: Shirley Franklin, 220 E. Herford St., 
Gladstone. Treasurer: Ruby E. Gleason, 503 N 


D., Minot. A.N.H.A. Governing 
Mrs, Don Nash, 408 6th St., 


College, Newberg. A.N.H.A. Governin il 
Member: Dr. ai. Roth. y g Council 
° Ivania A lation of Nursing and 





Convalescent Homes 
President: Jacob I. Roe, 148 N. Charlotte Street, 
Lancaster. Secretary: Antoinette Swankoski, Drums. 
Treasurer: Catherine Fox, Warrington. A.N.H.A. 
Governing Council Member: Jacob I. Roe. 


Rhode Island Association of Nursing Homes 

President: Anne Theinert, 33 Pleasant View 
Avenue, Greenville. Secretary: Nettie Farrell, 26 
Fourth Street, East Providence. Treasurer: Anna 
French, 21. Bull Street, Newport. A.N.H.A. 
Governing Council Member: Ralph Holmes, 1224 
Narragansett Boulevard, Cranston. 


South Carolina Association of Nursing Homes 

President: Mrs. Lillian H. Smith, R.N., 2451 
Forest Dr., Columbia. Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. 
J. F. M. Hoffmeyer, Methodist Home for the 
Aging, Orangeburg. A.N.H.A. Governing Council 
Member: Mrs. Leora Maulden, Reynold emorial, 
Edgefield. 
South Dakota Association of Nursing Homes 

President: Robert Beckwith, Chamberlain. 
Secretary: Elvina Mikkelson, Yankton. Treasurer: 
Newton Richardson, Roslyn. A.N.H.A. Governing 
Council Member: Robert Beckwith. 


Tennessee Nursing Home Association 
President George T. Mustin, 642 Semmes St.. 


Memphis. Secretary: Catherine Anderson, 4008 
Broadway, N.E., Knoxville. Treasurer: Blanche 
yecere 1227. Sixteenth Ave., S., Nashville. 


H.A. Governing Council Member: George T. 
Mustin, 
Texas Nursing Home Association 

President: Sam E. McCaskill, 4303 Gaston Ave., 
Dallas 10. Secretary: Harry Reever, 4038 Lemmon 
Ave., Dallas. Treasurer: Mrs. Hugh . Jones, 
1723 Hemphill St., Fort Worth. A.N.H.A. Govern. 
ing Council Member: Sam E. McCaskill. 


Utah Professional Nursing Homes Association 
President: Birdie Brey Hara, 119 F St., Salt 
Lake City 3. Secretary: Edna Buckle, 73 H St., 
Salt Lake City. Treasurer: Gerald Swegle, 535 
2nd Ave., Salt Lake City. A.N.H.A. Governing 
Council Member: Samuella Hawkins, 1216 E. 
13th, South, Salt Lake City. 
Vermont Association of Nursing Homes 
President: Milton Aylward, RFD No. 2, Water- 
bury. Secretary: Marion &. Zanleon, 31 Richard- 
son St., Barre. Treasurer: Raymond Gobeil, RFD, 
Derby. A.N.H.A. Governing Council Member: 
Milton Aylward. 
Virginia Association of Nursing Homes 
President: Bernard Maslan, 2112 Monteiro Ave., 
Richmond. Secretary: Belle Wynkook, West Market 
St., Leesburg. Treasurer: C. Arthur Fowler, 
Route 1, Box 92, Blake Lane, Oakton. A.N.H.A. 
Governing Council Member: Martin Dalton, Box 
746, Annadale. 
Washington State Nursing Home Association 
President: Alden H. Burman, Star Route, Box 
400, Tacoma. Secretary-Treasurer: Dorothy  Stil- 
well, 723 2nd St., N. W., Puyallup. A.N.H.A. 
Governing Council Member: Alden H. Burman. 


West Virginia Nursing Home Association: 

_ President: T. J. Gilmore, P.O. Box 3193, Hunt- 

ington. Secretary: Christinia Winans, Grafton. 

Treasurer: T. B. Gilmore, P.O. Box 3193, Hunt- 

ington. A.N.H.A. Governing Council Member: 

T. J. Gilmore. 

Wisconsin Association of Nursing Homes, Inc. 
President: Elmer C. Kocovsky, M.D., 6217 

West Lloyd Street, Wauwatosa. Secretary: Mary 

Bernikowicz, 6014 18th Ave., Kenosha. Treasurer: 

Eileen Wagner, 1804 N. 10th St., Monroe. 

A.N.H.A. Governing Council Member: Elmer C. 

Kocovsky, M.D. . 

Wyoming Association of Nursing Homes 
President; Clara Jokimaki, State Park, Thermo- 
lis, Secretary: Wilma Bigner, West C & 14 Ave., 
orrington. Treasurer: Buelah Bushmaker, 244 

East Works, Sheridan. A.N.H.A. Governing Coun- 

cil Member: Clara Jokimaki. 
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TO SOLVE COSTLY 


SSS. BED SORE PROBLEM 


NEW air pump design—NEW features! 


Newly designed AIRMASS air pump is quiet, small, 
compact. Can be placed on floor or suspended from bed. 
Never needs oil. Pad now features 8 ft. hose length... 
can be used on all beds, including high-low positionable 
type. AVAILABLE NOW from leading hospital supply 
dealers in standard bed, wheel chair and crib sizes. 
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Gentlemen 


| am pleased to know about the 
new, improved AIRMASS Alternat 
ing Pressure Point Pad 
- i | | would like your immediate 
reply to the items | have checked 
DEPT. 11, HIPPODROME BLDG. 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


In Canada, Lemoyne & Grant Inc. 
860 Decarie Blvd., St. Laurent, P.Q. 
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Find out for yourself without obligation. 
*" heck your dealer or use the coupon below for convenience. 





